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Boox tHE First: CHILDHOOD. 
CHAPTER III. NURSE PIGOTT. 


Tue Chiswick festival came to an end, and the 
company departed. Griffin Blunt lingered to 
the last, and wound his way to the door of 
egress, through a silken labyrinth of polite 
conversations and bowing adieux. Ivanhoff’s 
last aria, and Malibran’s last cadence ; Prince 
Esterhazy’s last conversazione, and the Duke 
of Devonshire’s last ball at Brighton; the odds 
for the St. Leger, the beauties of drawn tulle 
bonnets; taste and the musical glasses—without 
Shakspeare—had each their graceful mention, as 
Blunt fluttered in and about the parterres of 
beauty and fashion. The scene at the gate was 
like the crush-room at the Opera, only with mellow 
sunlight turned on, instead of garish gas—like 
the “pin” at St. James’s without the trains and 
plumes. The company had begun to yawn. 
Even Fashion is not exempt from the laws of 
fatigue; and perhaps one reason why great 
people grow tired of one another, is that they 
see one another so frequently—the endurable 
world being so extremely small. 

Mr. Blunt had divers offers of conveyance to 
town. He might have continued a Squire of 
Dames to the last, and sat behind the most 
expensively jobbed horses in the metropolis. 
But he courteously declined all such proposals. 
He had a little business to transact, he said, and 
he was everybody’s humble and devoted servant. 
He remained, however, chatting, bowing, smiling, 
until the crush grew thin, until the shamefaced 
people who had come down in glass-coaches 
and hackneys took heart of grace and bade the 
red jackets summon their hired vehicles, and 
until one or two attachés of foreign legations, 
and hardened Guardsmen, kindled their cigars 
before strolling away. In justice to them it 
must be admitted, that even these offenders 
peeped round to see there were no ladies near. 
Now-a-days, shame and the smoker have been 
hopelessly divorced. So far from hesitating as 
to lighting a cigar in a lady’s presence, the wor- 
shipper of nicotine well-nigh presumes to ask 
Beauty for a Vesuvian. A qui la faute? Is 
Beauty or Beeotia to blame ? 

The trees of Chiswick were bathed in crimson 





and burnished gold, and cast shadows of deepest 
purple, before Blunt himself ventured to light 
his cigar. When he began to smoke, he 
smoked vigorously, and as he walked away with 
a firm hasty tread, the white wreaths of vapour 
circling behind him, his gait seemed very different 
from that of the mincing tripping exquisite of 
half an hour ago. Had you had Fortunatus’s cap, 
or had you been in the receipt of fern seed, you 
might have availed yourself of the privilege of in- 
visibility, trodden on his varnished heel—marked 
how nervously he turned and started, although 
he had but scrunched a pebble—and then, look- 
ing in his face, have discovered, not without 
amazement, that his face was as the face of an 
old man. 

Terribly jaded, haggard, and careworn. A 
film seemed to have come over the eyes. No 
silver, but a rust rather, mingled with the jetty 
hair and whiskers. And the smile had fled away 
from the mouth, and left only furrows of cruelty 
and hardness there. 

He struck into a by-lane, green and solitary as 
though it had been fifty miles from London, and 
walking rapidly, soon came upon a mean little 
wayside tavern, all thatch and ivy and honey- 
suckle, and with the sign of the Goat swing- 
ing before it. He passed through the bar, where 
two market gardeners sprawled over their pipes 
and beer on a bench—one, awake and uproarious ; 
the other, asleep and snoring; both as happy, 
doubtless, as the Great Mogul. He turned to a 
little side-window, and in the most unaffected 
manner in the world ordered a glass of brandy. 
He, order brandy! Nevertheless, he not only 
did order brandy, but drank it without flinching ; 
and, what is still more singular, paid for it—a 
performance to which he was, to say the least, 
unaccustomed. However, this was to be for Mr. 
Blunt an evening unusually marked by the dis- 
bursement of ready money. 

“There is a person here with a child,” he 
said, less asking a question than asserting some- 
thing of which he entertained no doubt. 

“In the parlour, sir,” the landlady replied, 
with a low eurtsey; for gentlemen so gallantly 
accoutred were by no means frequent customers 
at the Goat, 

He looked inquiringly for the parlour’s where- 
about. The landlady bustied from behind her 
counter, and ushered him into a little room 
at the extremity of the passage, and then re- 
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turned to gossip with her daughter about the 
beautiful teeth and whiskers and gold chain of 
the distinguished stranger. 

And such a lovely little angel of a child as is 
a waitin’ for him,” the hostess pursued, “his 
da’ater, for sure.” 

“Ts her mother with her?” asked Phebe, the 
daughter. 

“Her mother!” echoed the landlady in great 
disdain. “Do you think, child, such a grand 
gentleman would bring his wife here among the 
likes of us. No, no, it must be the nuss; for 
she’s only got on a cotton print dress and an 
eight-and-twenty shilling shawl, and her bon- 
net ’d be dear at four-and-elevenpence, strings 
and all.” 

“ What does he bring fer here for, and what 
could such a grand gentleman want with four 
penn’orth of brandy?” persisted Phebe, who 
was of an inquiring disposition. 

“There, go along child, and wash up your 
glasses,” cried the landlady in a pet: probably 
because she too was unable to answer these 
questions to her own satisfaction. “It ain’t no 
business of ours. Maybe he likes brandy, though 
the nuss had a pint o’ wine and a sweet biscuit, 
and paid for it like a lady. Go along, I say, and 
don’t stand chattering there.” Whereupon 
Mrs. Landlady, who was somewhat hot of 
temper, elbowed her daughter into a small cavern 
used as a lavatory for the drinking vessels of the 
establishment, and entered into communion with 
a piece of chalk and a slate : not, however, being 
able to dissociate perturbed cogitations as to 
her customers from the otherwise absorbing 
occupation of calculating what additions might 
be discreetly made to the score of the two 
market gardeners, while the one was snoring, and 
the other singing a song certainly without begin- 
ing, and seemingly without end. 

Meanwhile the object of this conversation had 
entered the parlour and made his salutations to 
its occupants. These salutations were of a two- 
fold nature. 

“How do you do, Nurse Pigott?” he said, 
with an affable nod and a forced smile, to afubsy 
dumpy woman with a very red round face, and for 
whose attire the brief but graphic summary given 
by the landlady to her daughter will amply suffice. 
* All well with you at home, I hope?” 

“Nicely, sir, which it also left my husband, 
thankin’ you kindly, and glory be,” responded 
the dumpy woman, rising and dropping a pro- 
found reverence. “But oh, sir, Miss Lily have 
been a takin’ on dreadful.” 

“What’s the matter with her—the little 
puss?” exclaimed Blunt, sharply. And this 
was his second salutation. 

The “little puss” was sitting on the dumpy 
woman’s knee. Indeed, she was a very little 
puss—a tiny fair girl of three years old. She 
had very long brown hair curling in thick pro- 
fusion round her chubby face. She had very 
large wondering blue eyes; but these, on the 
present occasion, were red and swollen. Her 








whole face was suffused with the moisture of 
sorrow. Her little lips were twitching. It was 
evident that the “little puss” had been crying 
her eyes out. 

“Be quiet, miss, and don’t be naughty, or I 
shall tell Nurse Pigott to give you a whipping,” 
said Blunt. 

His words were harsh and unfeeling; but 
oddly enough his manner was not so. He spoke 
less in anger than in the languid tone of an 
Indian Begum telling her slave-girl that really, 
if she gave her any more trouble, she would be 
compelled to have her buried alive. It may be 
that he had enjoyed very very little expe- 
rience of children, and erroneously imagined that 
whipping was the only specific course of treat- 
ment available in the case of tears. At any rate, 
the threat had not the desired effect, the 
child being evidently aware that Nurse Pigott 
was no more likely to execute it than to cut her 
head off with a carving-knife. So she began to 
cry louder than ever. 

“Tut, tut, tut ! Mr. Blunt murmured, pacing 
the room in vexation. “Dear me, dear me, 
Nurse Pigott, this is very embarrassing, and not 
at all fair tome, you know. When I paid your 
last month’s bill, and told you I was obliged 
to take Miss Lily away, I distinctly informed 
you there was to be no crying. My nerves can’t 
stand it, they can’t, indeed.” But there was 
little good in reasoning with Nurse Pigott. 

“Oh! sir,” she sobbed out, half essaying to 
comfort Lily, and half to dry her own eyes with 
the corner of her shawl, “I can’t help it, I can’t 
indeed, sir, when I thinks of that there blessed 
innocent which I took from the breast, and have 
never left, night nor day, for three yearsJaniwerry, 
likewise nursing her through measles and hoop- 
in’-cough, and all her pretty ways, a pulling of 
us all to pieces, and hangin’ round us, and my 
’usband is a-fond of her as if she was his own, 
which we have buried two and the twins being 
the one of them that’s left is but sickly, and will 
never make old bones, which the doctor told me 
only last Tuesday was a fortnight, it breaks my 
heart, it do, indeed, to part with the little 
darling. Oh, sir, let the child bide with us, and 
don’t take her away.” 

Griffin Blunt was too well bred to bite his 
nails—besides, he had not taken off his gloves; 
but he bit his lips, and contracted his brows, and 
paced the room more nervously than ever. 
“You're a stupid old woman,” he muttered, 
pettishly. 

“T know Iam,” acquiesced Nurse Pigott, with 
a fresh succession of sobs, “ and so’s my ’usband, 
that is in bein’ fond of the little cherub, and 
glad would he be for us to keep it, though only 
a journeyman plasterer, and times is hard as 
hard can be.” 

“She is trying it on for more money, the 
old hypocrite!” Mr. Blunt said, internally. “I 
told you,” he continued aloud, turning to Nurse 
Pigott, “that it was absolutely necessary for me 
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her to a place where she will be well edu- 
cated. 

“She ain’t old enough to be educated,” 
moaned Nurse Pigott. “ Besides, my ’usband 
reads beautiful, and there’s a lovely school round 
the corner at twopence a week, and let alone 
teaching, there’s nobody but me knows how 
much bread-and-butter she wants.” 

“Pray let me have no more of this painful 
discussion,” the dandy, with calm dignity, inter- 
posed. “When I made an appointment with 
you to meet me here, you understood the purpose 
for which you were to bring the child. You 
have been paid for her maintenance, and I must 
tell you, that if you have any views of gaining 
more money by her, they will be disappointed. 

“Money!” exclaimed Nurse Pigott, half 
choking, and by this time as much with indigna- 
tion as with grief. “Money! I scorns it. It 
isn’t money I want, nor my ’usband neither. If 
the dear child had been put out to us by the 
parish, we’d ha’ done our dooty by it. If its 
fathers and mothers were lords and ladies and 
hemperors, we’d ha’ done the same. It isn’t for 
the money, though little enough, goodness knows, 
and net paid regular, which you know, sir, not 
being disrespectable to you. And if you’d leave 
the darling with us, and money was a little short, 
I’m sure we’d wait for better times, and never 
trouble you for one brass farthing, if you’d only 
let us ’ave our little little Lily.” Nurse Pigott 
subsided after this into mere incoherence of grief. 

Mr. Blunt winced when reminded that he had 
not been too punctual a paymaster. He could 
see, however, that the remark was totally devoid 
of malice. He could not help acknowledging 
that the child, whom he had seen, perhaps, six 
times during three years, had been reared with 
infinite love and tenderness by Nurse Pigott, 
all vulgar and dumpy as she was. And some- 
thing like a feeling of shame made his mind 
blush at the remembrance that this love and 
tenderness had been bestowed upon Lily by 
strangers. 

“There, there, Nurse Pigott,” he said, as 
soothingly as he could, “I’m sure you’ve done 
your best with the little thing, and her papa 
and her mamma (who is too ill, poor thing, 
to come and see her) are very much obliged to 
you. Only, you know, the best of friends must 
part. I told you that, ever so long ago. Come, 
don’t let us have any more fuss—you can’t tell 
how it injures my nerves—and kiss the child and 
all that sort of thing, for ’m rather pressed for 
time.” 

Nurse Pigott had her nerves too, and for 
days she had been attempting to nerve herself 
to undergo with fortitude a separation, which 
Blunt, to do him justice, had warned her was 
inevitable. For you see that to part with a 
domestic pet round which the cords of your 
heart have twined themselves, is very very hard. 
And Nurse Pigott had known Lily long before 
she could speak or walk. She had sat by her 





life of a little child is as easily blown out asa 
rushlight. She had rejoiced in her growing 
strength and beauty, for what light and know- 
ledge there was already in Lily’s mind, Nurse 
Pigott, with rough homely kindly hands, had 
opened the door. She had taught the little 
morsel of Christianity to prattle some prayers, to 
lisp some key-notes of reverence and fear, and 
to look up at the sky, and talk of what became of 
good and naughty people. Lily used to call her 
“mumma,” and the male Pigott (plasterer by 
trade, honest and kind-hearted fellow by nature) 
she accosted as “dada.” Yes; the divorce was 
hard, albeit the youngling was none of their own. 
They had no girls; but Lily had possessed as a 
foster-brother the surviving twin, a tranquil little 
boy, with wisdom far beyond his years, who 
passed the major part of his time in sprawling 
on the ground (probably out of doors), in earnest 
contemplation of the curious features of that 
external world which the doctor forbade his 
parents to entertain a hope of his long living to in- 
vestigate. Lily’s nurture under the auspices of 
Nurse Pigott had been the reverse of refined, but 
it had never lacked affectionate and sedulous care, 
The good woman absolutely doted on her charge, 
although five shillings a week was all the remu- 
neration she received for tending her. Work 
was sometimes slack with the plasterer, and he, 
his wife and the twin (whose profoundly philoso- 
phical temperament led him to regard potato- 
peelings as an aliment equal in succulence to 
bread-and-butter, or even to meat), had occasion- 
ally to go on short commons; but Lily was 
never bereft of a meal abundant in quantity and 
nourishing in quality. She had never known 
what it was to go without pudding. A slight 
meat eater she was, as beseemed her age; yet 
what morsels of flesh she required were never 
wanting, even if they had to be purchased from 
the proceeds accruing from the deposit in tribula- 
tion of the plasterer’s great silver watch. The 
male Pigott’s affection for her was prodigious. In 
her earliest youth he could with difliculty be 
deterred from offering her sups of beer from his 
evening pint; and when told that the fermented 
infusion of malt and hops was improper refresh- 
ment fora child, he, of his own motion, absolutely 
forewent a nightly moiety of his beer money in 
order to purchase apples and gingerbread for his 
foster-baby. The price of half a pint of porter 
was not a very sumptuous bounty; but a penny 
goes a very long way in a poor man’s household, 
Lily’s stock of clothes had never been very ex- 
tensive nor very abundant; but Nurse Pigott had 
kept the little wardrobe with admirable and seru- 
pulous neatness. Only once during the three years 
and a half had she ever importuned Mr. Blunt 
(with whom she was instructed to correspond 
through the medium of a London post-office, and 
the initials F. B.), for money. That was after a 
journey to Kensington undertaken by the nurse, 
when in the window of a certain haberdasher’s 
in the High-street, she had seen arobe of mouse- 
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silken braid that she had there and then deter- 
mined to secure it for Lily either by the legitimate 
means of asking Mr. Blunt for the money, or 
by selling or pawning her own goods and chattels, 
or by bursting bodily into the shop and making off 
with the much-coveted robe. Fortunately, how- 
ever, measures so desperate had not to be resorted 
to. Mr. Blunt happened to be in funds and in a 
good humour, when he received a pathetic and 
ill-spelt letter directed to F. B.; and the sum 
demanded, which was but two guineas, was 
forwarded. But chiefly had Mrs. Pigott found 
favour in the fine gentleman’s eyes from the 
exquisite cleanliness and neatness in which she 
had always kept Lily. The philosophical twin 
objected on principle to soap, and his father 
deprecated his being subjected to much lavatory 
discipline, on the ground that he (the twin) 
would be washed away if he were washed often ; 
but there was always warm water for Lily and 
Windsor soap for Lily ; nay, on one occasion 
good Nurse Pigott had purchased a bar of 
Castile soap, the which, from its curiously marbled 
appearance, the child imagined to be sweetstuff, 
and essayed to suck. Winter and summer she 
never went without her bath, and although her 
poor little garments had frequently to be pieced 
and darned, she was always shining as the newest 
of pins. 

A very few words will suffice to explain how 
Lily came into Nurse Pigott’s custody. Three 
years and a half before the commencement of 
this history, the plasterer became cognisant of 
an advertisement in the day before yesterday’s 
Morning Advertiser (it was before the days of 
penny journalism), which he was in the habit of 
borrowing from the hostelry where he purchased 
his modest allowance of beer. This advertisement 
set forth that a lady and gentleman were de- 
sirous of placing an infant at nurse with some 
respectable person in the immediate vicinity of 
London. The Pigotts then occupied a diminutive 
cottage at Brentford. Forthwith they answered 
the advertisement, in an epistle which the 
plasterer considered to be a chef-d’ceuvre of 
caligraphy and composition, and which was, 
indeed, a marvel of archaic orthography and 
abnormal pothooks and hangers. In due time an 
answer arrived, and an appointment was made to 
meet the advertiser in London. Thither went 
Nurse Pigott, arrayed in her Sunday best; and, 
at a specified hotel in Dover-street, Piccadilly, 
she was received—not by Mr. Blunt, but by 
Monsieur Sournois, from Switzerland, his valet, 
who made all the necessary arrangements for the 
reception of an infant six months old, and paid a 
month in advance of the sum stipulated for. 
Being asked whether the child was christened 
(for Nurse Pigott was a staunch Church of 
England woman), he replied that it did not 
matter. Being pressed on this point, he said 
it was all right, and that the child’s name 
was Lily Smith. And as Lily Smith she 
was received by Nurse Pigott. The good 
woman did not feel herself called upon to ask 





any more questions. Infants are put out to 
nurse every year, and by the thousand, in and 
about London, without references more searching 
than a money-payment in advance. Very often 
no name at all is asked for or furnished. I 
wonder whether such a system encourages im- 
morality. I should like to hear, on this subject, 
those blessed Sisters of La Sainte Enfance, 
“the Holy Childhood” at Hong-Kong, who buy 
babies from the Chinese mothers to save the 
little innocents from being cast into the sea, or 
thrown (as they are in the interior of China) to 
the pigs. 

The little Lily Smith throve apace, and had 
not more than an average share of infantile 
ailments. Monsieur Sournois came at first once 
a month to see Baby, and greatly impressed 
Nurse Pigott with the amenity of his manners 
and the affability of his conversation. By-and- 
by he was succeeded by Mr. Blunt, who never 
kissed the child, or fondled it, or took much more 
notice of it, in a languid survey through the 
medium of his eye-glass, than if Lily had been 
a waxen doll ina toy-shop. Thus did the little 
girl remain until she was nearly four years of 
age; and it was a day of bitter sorrow for Nurse 
Pigott and the plasterer, when a curt letter ar- 
rived from Mr. Blunt—or F. B., as he continued 
to sign himself—directing the child to be made 
ready and brought to the present place of ren- 
dezvous. So Lily, poor little shorn lamb, after 
having the wind tempered to her, was suddenly 
to be given up to the grim gaunt wolf. 

I retract—gaunt if you please, but not grim ; 
for while I have been telling the story of Lily’s 
babyhood, Mr. Blunt’s countenance has been 
robed in his most dulcet smile, and he has 
been exhausting his seductive arsenal to soothe 
and conciliate the sobbing child, He has done 
everything but kiss her. One loses the taste for 
innocent kisses as one loses the taste for bread- 
and-jam. 

The nurse was consoled and the child quieted 
at last; and after an infinity of hugging, the 
plasterer’s wife announced that she was ready 
to go, and that she was sorry for having kept 
the gentleman so long. Between the spasms 
of her parting embrace she told Lily that she 
should see her again very soon. 

“And I may, mayn’t I, sir?” she continued, 
turning with an appealing look to the dandy. 
“Oh say that I may, if it’s only once a year. I 
shall break my ’art, I know I shall, if 1 don’t see 
my darling again.” 

“Of course, of course!” replied Blunt, who 
would have promised anything to secure a good 
deliverance. “The child shall write to you”— 
poor little Lily, who didn’t know great A from a 
bull’s foot: “that is, Pll write, yes, yes. Now, 
my good Nurse Pigott, we really must be going, 
you know.” 

So two heavy hearts and one very callous heart 
went out of the little tavern parlour and into the 
road: the landlady and her inquisitive daughter 
craning their necks after all the hearts. There 
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was no luggage to carry. Lily’s effects would 
not have filled an ordinary carpet-bag ; but 
Blunt had graciously informed Mrs. Pigott that 
she might keep the child’s clothes, as new clothes 
would be provided for her at the place whither 
she was bound. Where that place might be, the 
good woman did not venture to ask. 

At the end of the lane—not that by which Mr. 
Blunt had approached, but its opposite extremity 
—a hackney-coach was waiting. It was now 
nearly dark. By F. B.’s direction Nurse Pigott 
lifted Lily into the vehicle, which had already, 
as she could obscurely discern, one occupant, 
and that a man. The child was by this time 
wholly tired, and half asleep. The dandy con- 
descendingly gave Nurse Pigott a couple of 
fingers, dexterously hustled her on one side, and 
in another minute she found herself crying in 
the middle of the road, quite alone. 

But not so lonely as poor little Lily, albeit 
she was in a carriage with two men, one of 
whom told her that he was her papa. 


CHAPTER IV. THE MISS BUNNYCASTLES’ 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


Earty to bed and early to rise was the 
time-honoured maxim in the establishment of 
the Miss Bunnycastles, Rhododendron House, 
Rhododendron private road, Stockwell. ‘Time- 
honoured indeed, and with justice it might be 
called, for it had been acted upon“for at least 
twenty years, during which lengthened period 
the Bunnycastle family had kept a ladies’ school 
in Rhododendron-road, as aforesaid. Stay; I have 
fallen into a slight error. When Mrs. Bunny- 
castle first undertook, in the second decade of 
the nineteenth century, those scholastic duties 
at Stockwell which her daughters subsequently 
and elliciently performed, Rhododendron private 
road existed only in the form of a narrow path 
between two market gardens, and went, I fear, 
by the painfully unacademic name of Cut-throat- 
lane. But when culture came to Clapham, and 
civilisation to Stockwell, the by-path became a 
“private road,” neatly gravelled, and bordered 
by trim villas. The old market gardener’s 
habitation indeed remained, but was rechristened 
Rhododendron House. Formerly it had been 
known as Bubb’s Folly. Bubb was the last 
market gardener, and inherited the house: a 
rambling one-storied structure of red brick: 
from his grandfather. Long and careful atten- 
tion to horticulture brought him riches, and in his 
old age it was bruited about that he had become 
somewhat mad, though not so mad astorequire any 
restraint, or be in any way incapable of managing 
his own affairs; for he was to the day of his death 
as avaricious an old screw, and as keen a hand 
at a bargain, as could be found between Ber- 
mondsey and Brixton. His madness did not go 
further than that harmless eccentricity to which 
physiologists may have observed that enriched 
tailors, hatters, and market gardeners, are 
frequently subject. In pursuance of this craze, 





Bubb turned all his nephews and nieces out of 
doors, contracted a morganatic alliance with a 
bold-faced housekeeper with an abusive tongue 
and an uncontrollable taste for silk dresses and 
ardent spirits, and—he who had sat for so many 
years under the Reverend Mr. Bradbody of Stock- 
well, and had even been a deacon to that shining 
congregational light — plunged headlong into 
secularism, attended infidel lectures, and ceased 
to believe in anything. He took to drinking 
also. In a word, Mr. Bubb was in his latter 
days that by no means uncommon character, a 
“wicked old man;” a quarrelsome old curmud- 
geon, who swore hard, drank hard, and didn’t 
wash. As a climax te his strange proceedings, he 
added a tower, or belvedere, to his grandfather’s 
old brick house. At the summit of this edifice, 
which resembled externally a Chinese pagoda 
brick faced, and with a dash of the truncated 
factory chimney about it, he built a smoking- 
room, where he swore and drank and tock tobacco, 
till his time came, and he died. The pagoda- 
chimney belvedere had caused the house to be 
called Bubb’s Folly; and long after Bubb’s de- 
cease, ancient people persisted in applying the 
old title to Rhododendron House. 

If the belvedere, however, were Bubb’s Folly, 
the surrounding ground, which he directed in his 
will to be carefully let out in building lots, might, 
with equal propriety, have been designated Bubb’s 
Common Sense. The morganatic housekeeper, 
to the rage and despair of the nephews and 
nieces, came into all the property, and even the 
High Court of Chancery could not pick a hole 
in the crazy old market gardener’s last will and 
testament. The enriched housekeeper removed 
to grander quarters at Clapham, and the old 
brick Folly passed through many ,vicissitudes, 
while houses in the most modern style of do- 
mestic architecture sprang up on either side. 
Bubb, however, had willed that his Folly was not 
to be demolished, and, being advertised, at last, 
as “eligible school premises,” with “an observa- 
tory admirably ‘suited for scientific purposes,” 
it was taken about the year eighteen hundred and 
sixteen by Mrs. Bunnycastle, and turned into an 
establishment for young ladies. 

Mrs. Bunnycastle’s husband was a gentleman 
who had taught writing, arithmetic, and the use 
of the globes, in surburban seminaries, for many 
years. He also gave instruction in the Belles 
Lettres : that is to say, he would recite, with the 
sonorous emphasis of the late John Kemble, any 
number of pages from the “ Elegant Extracts” 
and “Enfield’s Speaker.” To this declamation 
young ladies of a literary turn (it was a blue-stock- 
ing age) listened with intense admiration. Mrs. 
Bunnycastle (née Lappin) had been in her youth 
a nursery-governess in a great family, and was 
of a soft sentimental disposition. She was a 
great educational theorist, and had so filled her 
head with dogmas of tuition out of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, Madame Leprince de Beaumont, and 
Mesdames Chapone, Trimmer, and Hannah More 
—to say nothing of Dr. Edgworth, and the 
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Reverends Messrs. Gisborne and Chirol, and Dr. 
Fordyce’s “ Discourse ov the Character and Con- 
duct of the Female Sex”—that her educational 
system ended in her permitting her pupils to do 
pretty well as they liked. She was much 
beloved by them, inconsequence. Her favourite 
work, after “Emile,” was “ Adelaide and Theodore, 
or Letters upon Education :” that dreary simper- 
ing old farrago of well-meaning inanities, in 
which the baroness writes to Madame d’Ostalis 
to tell her how Seraphine has bitten her little 
brother, but how she has succeeded in “ produc- 
ing perfection” in her daughter Adelaide, who is 
“fourteen years old, an excellent musician, 
drawing with amazing proficiency, speaking and 
singing Italian like a native, and absolutely 
cured of all little female deficiencies.” Happy 
Adelaide, and thrice happy baroness ! 

The worthy Bunnyeastle died a year before 
Rhododendron House was taken. His widow was 
faithful to his memory, and brought up her three 
daughters, Adelaide (so christened after the ba- 
roness’s paragon), Celia, and Barbara, in love and 
reverence of their inoffensive papa’s portrait, 
with its shirt frill, and its hair powder (the latter 
beautifully painted), and with the silver standish 
“presented to him by the young ladies of 
Ostrolenko Lodge, Camberwell, in slight testi- 
mony of his unwearied exertions in teaching 
them plain and ornamental writing, arithmetic 
(on Mr. Walkingame’s principle), the use of the 
globes, and other polite accomplishments, for 
many years.” In this history’s year 1836 the three 
Miss Bunnycastles were all old maids. There is no 
use in disguising the matter; it was palpable. 
With Adelaide and with Celia the case was hope- 
less. They were both past thirty, and had made 
up their minds to celibacy. About Barbara, only, 
who was barely twenty-five, could any faint and 
feeble matrimonial hopes be entertained. When 
such hopes were hinted in her presence by the 
charitable-minded among her own sex— the 
married ladies, bien entendu—Barbara shrugged 
her pretty shoulders—she was pretty—and some- 
times smiled, and sometimes sighed. Meanwhile 
she went on watching the pianoforte practice, and 
the small-tooth combing (after sundry soap and 
towel preliminaries) of the little ones on Saturday 
nights. That was her department in the economy 

sof Rhododendron House. She did not murmur. 
’ She was perfectly resigned. Only, if any eligible 
young man had suddenly appeared before her, say 
from the Planet Mars, or from the bowels of the 
earth, and had said, “It is true that I am a re- 
turned convict, a professed forger and coiner, and 
a monster in human form—that I have a blighted 
heart and a seared conscience—that I murdered 
my great-aunt, and sold my country, and picked 
a gentleman’s poeket of a yellow bandanna at 
Camberwell Fair; but still my intentions are 
strictly honourable. I have a marriage license 
in my right-hand trousers-pocket, and a ring 
and a pair of white kid gloves in my left. There 
is a glass-coach at the door, the pew-opener will 
officiate as bridesmaid, and the beadle will be my 





best man. Come, my beloved, and I will lead 
thee to the hymeneal altar,” 1 am inclined to 
think that Barbara Bunnycastle would in- 
coutinently have cast her arms about that eligible 
young man’s neck, and cried out “Take me, 
interesting stranger !” 

In 1836, Mrs. Bunnycastle was a very old 
smiling lady, with glossy-white ringlets. Her 
countenance was wrinkled, but it was rosy still. 
She was still soft and sentimental, and much 
addicted to the perusal of novels: standing, as 
regards these characteristics in strong contradis- 
tinction to her eldest daughter, Adelaide, who 
was an exceedingly practical spinster, and the 
inflexible disciplinarian of the establishment. 

I have said that “early to bed, and early to 
rise,’ was the golden rule abided by at Rhodo- 
dendron House. The younger pupils retired to 
rest at half-past seven. Those of medium age, 
that is, under twelve, went to roost at eight. 
By nine, the elder girls reached their dormitories. 
At ten, the governesses and parlour-boarders bade 
Mrs. Bunnycastle good night. At half-past ten, 
the three daughters of that estimable and vene- 
rable person kissed, each, her parent on the fore- 
head ; and by eleven o’clock every light in Rhodo- 
dendron House was extinguished. All the girls 
and their teachers were up by six o’clock in the 
morning ; the three sisters only indulged in half- 
an-hour’s extra somnolence; and, punctually at 
eight o’clock, Mrs. Bunnycastle, in her unvary- 
ing cap with yellow satin bows, and her white 
ringlets arranged in faultless symmetry, made her 
appearance at the common breakfast-table. 

All their meals, with one exception, pupils and 
preceptresses took together. Breakfast, dinner, 
and tea, were served in the great bow-windowed 
dining-room giving on to the lawn; but supper 
was a special and exclusive meal which none of 
the children partook of at all, which the parlour- 
boarders and teachers consumed in a kind of 
still-room adjoining the pantry, but which 
Mrs. Bunnycastle and her daughters enjoyed in 
their own little parlour. The meal was served 
(tea having been got through at five) at nine 
p.M. The mother and daughters loved to linger 
over their meal, and, although they ate and 
drank but little, it was often prolonged to close 
upon the time for retiring to rest. It was the 
only season throughout the weary monotonous 
day when they were alone, and at their ease. 
They were free from the constraint of keeping 
on their countenance that expression of simulated 
gravity, not to say severity, which all those 
whose vocation it is to educate youth, whether 
male or female, think it their bounden duty to 
assume while occupying the rostrum of pedagogic 
authority. This is why schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses get prematurely worn, wrinkled, and 
shrunken. 

Supper-time, then, was an hour of unmingled 
deiectation for the Bunnycastle family. Then, 
they were free from the heated and half-stifling 
atmosphere of the schoolrooms ; for ventilation, 
as-an adjunct to education, had not been thought 
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of in 1836. Then, they were quit of the brawling 
exasperating swarm of youngsters, the scarcely 
less tiresome elder girls, and the exacting 
parlour-boarders, who, because their parents paid 
fifty guineas per annum for their maintenance at 
Rhododendron House, deemed it a prime article 
in their creed to hold, in secret, if not openly, 
Mrs. and the Miss Bunnycastles as the dust be- 
neath their feet. At supper-time, the school- 
mistress and her daughters were relieved from 
the presence of these superb ones of the earth 
in short skirts and frilled trousers. At supper- 
time, they were rid, too, of the teachers : amiable 
and worthy young persons all of them, no doubt, 
but wearisome on daily and unremitting acquaint- 
ance. At supper-time, they could chat without 
let or hindrance. They could run over the occur- 
rences of the day. They could dwell, now with 
satisfaction, now with discontent, upon how 
much their young charges paid, and how much 
they ate. They could concoct letters of thanks 
to complimentary parents, or of deprecation to 
remonstrant ones. They could revolve plans of 
scholastic aggrandisement, discuss points of dis- 
cipline, compare methods of instruction, grumble 
at their lot in that luxuriousness of complaint 
which is well-nigh akin to content, and gossip 
about their neighbours. Thus, supper in the little 
back parlour at Rhododendron House, combined 
the gravity of a cabinet council with the hilarity 
of a symposium. 





INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Surrostne that for the future we have no 
more mutinies and rebellions in India, the pro- 
gress of railway enterprise promises to provide 
a complete system of railway communication in 
that country. The days of palankeen travel- 
ling have come to an end. The days of the 
dak are numbered. The iron horse on nearly 
all main roads now supplies the place of the 
cooley, the bullock, and the wretched posting 
pony. Not only are the principal lines being 
carried through to distant destinations, but cross- 
lines, lightly constructed on the American plan, 
are being rapidly run up, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, run down, to connect them one with another, 
and act as feeders to the great sources of traffic. 
At the present time, the principal communica- 
tions are in the hands of then great companies 
—the East Indian, the Great Indian Peninsular, 
and the Madras. The course of the first— 
which starts from Calcutta, and runs, with very 
little interruption, to Delhi, whence it is making 
a bold push for the Punjab, to join a line of 
which part is in operation in that province— 
has been already sketched in a former article.* 
In a short time, however, the majority of tra- 
vellers from England will find it more conve- 
nient to proceed to the north-west and central 
— via Bombay, whence the Great Indian 

eninsular is already open for a considerable 





* See page 564 of the last volume. 





distance towards Jubbulpore, where it is to join 
a branch of the East Indian from Allahabad. 

Another line of the Great Indian Peninsular 
is one in a south-eastern direction, from Bombay 
to Madras. This is open as far as Sholapore. 
Here it will break into two branches, one going 
to Hyderabad (Hyderabad in the Dekhan, and 
not to be confounded with Hyderabad in Scinde), 
and the other to Bellary, where it will meet the 
line from Madras. The line to Hyderabad is to 
be continued in a direction due south, joinin 
the main line at Cuddapore. But this is not < 
that railway enterprise is doing for Bombay. 
The Great Indian Peninsular has also a line in a 
direction due north, between Bombay, Baroda, 
and Ahmedabad. This is already open for the 
greater part of the distance, a slight gap which 
remains being at the Bombay end, where some 
unusual engineering difficulties prevail. From 
the Jubbulpore line, also, there is a branch to 
Nagpore, the seat of government of the Central 
Provinces, and this is already partly completed. 

Some of the works on the Great Indian Pe- 
ninsular line are of considerable importance and 
magnitude. Among these, the most remarkable 
is the passage through the celebrated Bhore 
Ghaut, between Bombay and Poonah, on the line 
to Jubbulpore. In a distance of fifteen miles, 
the railway climbs an ascent of one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one feet, the difficulties 
in its course being overcome by such a series of 
cuttings, tunnels, viaducts, and embankments, 
as are not to be found within the same space, 
we are assured by the official report, in any 
other quarter of the world. The earthwork alone 
necessary to effect these objects, amounts to 
four and a half millions of cubic miles. Several 
of the embankments exceed sixty feet in height, 
and there is a cutting of one hundred and fifty 
feet through solid rock. One of the viaducts is 
one hundred and forty-three feet from the sur- 
face. Some idea of the general nature of the 
works may be formed from the fact, that their 
construction occupied seven years and a quarter, 
about four years being spent in preliminary 
operations. The Bhore Ghaut, it appears, was 
first made practicable for the passage of artillery 
by the Duke of Wellington, when in command 
of the forces in the Dekhan, who, with instinc- 
tive foresight, saw the importance of improved 
communication with Bombay ; and about thirty 
three-years ago Sir John Malcolm opened 
the Ghaut for cart traffic. But it may be 
doubted if either of those two great men ever 
dreamed of the toilsome and difficult path 
through which it was just possible to drag great 
guns, or transport stores in rude native vehicles 
drawn by oxen, being superseded by a royal 
road in the shape of a railway. 

A line called the Great Southern of India 
Railway, is also open from the sea-coast south 
of Madras, at Cauvery, to Trinchinopoly (famous 
for cheroots), which will be joined by another 
line, extending from a point almost at the ex- 
treme south of the Peninsular, to Salem, on the 
Madras and Beypore line. These all belong to 
the Madras Railway Company. The Madras 
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and Beypore line (Beypore being on the western 
coast) has suggested a short route for the mails, 
which has many arguments in its favour, 

The magnitude as well as the difficulty of the 
operations of which the above is a more or less 
complete statement, may be estimated from the 
fact that up to the period of the last official 
report, embracing only a part of last year, no 
less than 2,597,941 tons of material neces- 
sary for construction, amounting in value to 
13,843,392/., have been sent out from this 
country to India, in 3292 ships, for the purposes 
of the railways. That these enterprises are con- 
sidered a good speculation may be gathered 
from the fact that, on the 3lst of December, 
1862, the number of proprietors and debenture 
holders in the different lines was 31,420, having 
increased by 5260 in the course of the year. 
The numbers, in fact, increase in about the same 
ratio as the capital. In reference to this part 
of the subject, it should be explained to the 
reader who happens to know nothing about it, 
that five per cent is guaranteed to the com- 
panies by the government, to assist and give 
security to their operations. The financial posi- 
tion as detailed in the report of 1863 was this: 
In the course of the preceding financial year 
there had been an expenditure of 5,810,852/.; 
that in England having been 1,854,211/., and 
that in India 3,956,5637. The amount raised 
by the companies, in addition to the sum of 
2,515,496/., which stood to their credit on the 
1st of May, 1862, was 5,238,567/., so that on 
the 1st of May there was a balance of 1,943,2112., 
available for the current year’s expenditure. 
This expenditure—for 1863-64—was estimated 
at 20,1127. in England, and 4,189,000/. in India; 
and it was anticipated that 5,293,0002. would be 
raised to meet it, in addition to the balance of 
1,943,2117. 

Among the novel appearances on the Indian 
lines which cannot fail to strike the passenger, 
may be noted the decidedly permanent setting 
of the electric telegraph, which faithfully fol- 
lows their course, as in England. Originally, 
the wires were supported by the trunks of palm- 
trees, which gave a decidedly picturesque ap- 
pearance to the Bidglee Dak (lightning mail), as 
it is christened by the natives, especially when 
the said trunks would insist upon looking un- 
scientific, by sending forth their feathery foliage 
at the summit. But the wind and the rain 
played sad havoc with these supports, and the 
natives assisted nature by mounting them at 
inconvenient seasons to deposit articles of more 
or less bulk, which they desired to have trans- 
mitted by this expeditious conveyance! It has 
been found desirable, therefore, to replace them 
by solid columns of masonry, which are now to 
be seen in most places, and as masonry is not 
liable to be blown about, the wires are kept 
properly extended, and above suspicion of being 
tampered with. One of the chief dangers in the 
transit of the trains is the intrusion of cattle 
upon the rails; and in order to provide for it, 
the ingenious device of a “cow-catcher” has 





machine atiached to the engine in front, which 
being called a “ cow-catcher,” is not intended to 
eatch cows, but simply to clear those animals 
out of the way. It is a decided “ caution” to 
the intruder, who finds himself on a sudden 
tripped up and insinuated on one side, with 
liberty to resume his equilibrium and journey 
when the monster whose path he has ventured 
to cross has gone rushing and roaring on its 
way. The arrangement must be slightly be- 
wildering to the cow, but it is certainly condu- 
cive to the public safety. 

The general working of the lines may be thus 
detailed : The net receipts from all the open 
lines for the year ending 30th of June, 1862, 
were about 434,000/., against 311,367/. of the 
previous year. 

The number of passengers conveyed in the 
same period were 6,484,338 and 4,912,955 re- 
spectively. 

The traffic, it is believed, has, upon the whole, 
been conducted with regularity and safety. Ac- 
cidents have of course happened, but the official 
report is not aware that any have proved fatal to 
passengers. The native temperament is favour- 
able to regularity and punctuality, and the casual- 
ties have been confined to the cows already 
alluded to, and a few natives who have been 
equally incautious. Fire has in many instances 
destroyed goods while in transit. This is in conse- 
quence of the use of wood instead of coal in many 
places—coal being a scarce article in India. But 
a hint taken from America, where the same in- 
convenience is felt, resulting in the use of wire- 
guards and similar precautions, has mitigated 
the evil. Wood of course will get into a blaze 
and send up a great deal of burning matter while 
in motion, which may set fire to a whole train 
unless proper protection be adopted. 

The present changeable condition of the lines, 
we are told, makes it very difficult to draw any 
satisfactory conclusions as to their real value. 
While some are partially finished and extending 
in length every few months, while others are 
finished, but are without access to the stations, 
and while it is uncertain what will be the cost 
of the permanent establishments, and what the 
expenses of maintenance, it is impossible to 
estimate, with any degree of accuracy, their re- 
munerative powers. And in connexion with the 
question of maintenance of way, it may be men- 
tioned that while coal is scarce for one purpose, 
wood is also scarce for another. On several 
lines the wood used for sleepers has rapidly 
decayed, and it has been found expedient to use 
iron for the purpose. That this material lasts 
longer for the sleepers themselves is beyond a 
doubt; but the absence of elasticity has an in- 
jurious effect upon the locomotives and rolling 
stock, which wear out in their stead. The 
official report, however, does not admit the force 
of this objection. The consulting engineers of 
the companies count upon a great saving in the 
cost of maintenance from the use of iron sleepers, 
which are now sent out from England in large 
quantities, being adopted by the principal com- 
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is stated, may to some extent be attributed to 
the high price of wood in India, as well as to its 
tendency to decay. : 

The amount paid to the several companies for 
guaranteed interest up to the 3lst December, 
1862, was 8,269,190/. This sum is subject to a 
deduction of about 1,600,000/., which the govern- 
ment had received from the earnings of the 
railways, leaving a debt of about 6,650,000. 
against the companies. The annual amount 
which will be due from the government for 
guaranteed interest, when the lines are finished, 
may be taken at 3,000,000/.; but the profits 
per mile per week of the lines are now rapidly 
increasing. A considerable portion of the above 
sum will consequently be met by payments into 
the government treasuries in India. The liability 
of the State will thus diminish gradually until 
it ceases altogether, and the railways are 
financially able to run alone. The amount of 
gross mileage receipts which should be earned 
by the companies to relieve the government 
from the payment of guaranteed interest, varies, 
of course, with the cost of construction, and of 
maintaining and working each mile ; but taking 
the aggregate amount of capital to be expended 
upon 4600 miles to be 60,000,000/., the gross 
receipts necessary to earn the guaranteed in- 
terest, supposing that fifty per cent is suffi- 
cient for maintenance and working, would be 
6,000,000/7. a year, or about 1300/. a mile a 
year, or 25/. a mile.a week. In connexion with 
this fact, it is satisfactory to know that the gross 
receipts of the East Indian Railway, when the 
line is completed, should be about 36/., and of 
the Great Indian Peninsular about 25/. per mile 
per week; and that they are both earning 
upwards of 22/., and are increasing their receipts 
every month. 

That the railways will before long prove 
remunerative themselves without government 
aid, there is no reason to doubt; and it will be 
a great day for the companies, as well as for the 
government, when they shall be released from 
the supervision which authority naturally insists 
upon, when it undertakes responsibility. At 
present, the Indian government has a regular 
**Railway Department,” and its offices in the 
presidencies and the provinces must necessaridy 
conflict, at times unpleasantly, with those of 
the companies. The check is not only justifiable, 
but necessary. It does not, however, conduce 
to perfect harmony, and the sooner the companies 
have earned independent control, the better for 
themselves,and everybody else. The commercial, 
social, and political advantages gained to the 
country by the establishment of the iron roads, 
are becoming more and more apparent. It is 
something, as the last report says, to have 
already raised the condition of the labourer by 
increasing his wages 60 or even 80 per cent ; 
and it is something to have enabled upwards of 
6,000,000 of people to have travelled by railway 
in twelve months, who, ten years ago, had not 
seen a locomotive engine. It is something, 
also, to have earned nearly 2,000,000/. since the 
lines were opened. In a few months, the great 





cotton-fields of Central India and of Guzerat 
will be in direct communication with Bombay ; 
and Delhi, at the present time, is probably 
within two days’ reach of Calcutta. In many 
districts between, where there has been hitherto 
no communication at all, a sure and rapid means 
of transit is fast being established; and in 
many places before unknown to the merchant 
will shortly be established markets where 
no interchange of commodities has yet taken 
lace. 

Much dread has always been felt by our coun- 
trymen at home of the climate in India ; and the 
loss of life in high places of late years has induced 
something like a panic among men who would 
otherwise desire to cast their fortunes in the East. 
The fear felt in this country is generally delu- 
sive; the mortality which has taken place being 
mainly caused byexceptional circumstances. The 
wear and tear of the mutinies killed many men 
who might have battled with the climate for 
years. Lord Dalhousie, who, by the way, had 
not to face the political crisis, died through 
ailments quite independent of the influences to 
which he was subjected during his viceroyalty. 
Lord Canning, who bore the brunt, wore himself 
out with work and anxiety, which would have 
killed a man of his nervous temperament in any 
climate in the world. Lord Elgin, whose loss 
has so lately been lamented, died of heart disease, 
brought to a fatal conclusion by climbing a 
mountain, which would have been an equal 
enemy had it been an Alp. There is scarcely 
any man having the command of five hundred 
a year in India, and who is not driven by duty 
into particular exposure, who cannot take as 
good care of his life as a governor-general. 
Civil and military officers die continually in the 
country, whose deaths are not laid to the climate, 
and deaths in high places should not tell against 
it more than deaths in low places. An assistant 
magistrate or a lieutenant dies, and nobody 
thinks the worse of the climate; but, let a 
great man become, what in military returns 
is called a “casualty,” and people on all sides 
discover that India must be essentially unfitted 
for Europeans. Indian invalids will find in 
the railway system a safeguard such as they 
never before enjoyed. The majority of maladies 
in the East require, before everything, to be 
taken in time. Change of air is the great re- 
storative in most cases; but a race for Jife to 
the hills or the sea was more than most invalids 
could endure in the days of the road. Many a 
man and woman have been killed by the wear and 
tear of the dak journey, who might have lived a 
long life, had they been able to get quietly to 
the journey’s end. By the railway they may 
travel from one climate to another in a few 
hours, without trouble, with very little fatigue, 
and with the satisfaction of knowing that the 
chances are greatly against the engine proving 
a screw, refusing to move, jibbing, bolting, buck- 
jumping, or overturning the carriage. 

The effect of Indian railways upon commerce 
and material prosperity need scarcely be pointed 
out. Already they have given a wonderful im- 
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petus to the trade of the country in every direc- 
tion; and in the article of cotton alone have 
been the means of working great good, by miti- 
gating the disastrous effects of the Lancashire 
famine in that staple. Politically, they are of an 
importance which cannot be exaggerated. Its 
extent will be sufficiently indicated by a single 
paragraph from the speech of Sir Bartle Frere, the 
governor of Bombay, at the opening of the Bhore 
Ghaut incline. After alluding to certain advan- 
tages, so obvious as scarcely to require pointing 
out, his excellency added, “Some of us have 
served with the men of our old European regi- 
ments who marched with but one halt from Pan- 
wellto Poonah, to fight the battle of Kirkee; and ali 
of us can estimate the military and political advan- 
tages of a work which will connect all the capi- 
tals of India, and place the garrisons of Madras 
and Bombay as close to each other in point of 
time as those of Poonah and Bombay were within 
living memory. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the completion of our great lines of railway 
— quadruple the available military strength of 
ndia.” 

How near we are to that object may be esti- 
mated from the latest official statement of pro- 
gress. From this it appears that out of 4679 
miles of railway the length open and in operation 
on the 1st of January, 1863, was 2527. In 
1863 it was expected that 624 would be com- 
pleted, as has probably been the case. During 
1864, 620 are due, which will leave a balance 
of 906 to be completed in 1865, and (say) the 
middle of the following year. These items com- 
owry the mileage of the lines already sanctioned. 

ut it is not to be supposed that railway pro- 


gress will stop here, or will stop at all so long 
as there is a plausible project for an enterprising 
engineer, and a speculative public for both. 
Even now railway travellers are in such force as 
to demand a “ Bradshaw,” the first number of 


which recently appeared in Calcutta. It is of 
sufficiently respectable dimensions, but nothing 
to what it will be ten years hence. That 
there should be a Bradshaw at all is a sufficient 
anomaly in a lazy, lotus-eating country like 
India—where nobody is in a hurry, except for 
pleasure; where work, when done is done for 
the worker’s sake, as he would take a constitu- 
tional; and where the principal drawbacks to 
life are “the noise of the nightingales and the 
litter of the roses.” 


THE GHOST OF MR. SENIOR, 


——- 





Wuat is a spectre ? 

The dictionaries tell us that a spectre is “a 
frightful apparition, a ghost.” ‘The popular 
notion of a spectre is, a figure enveloped in a 
long white robe. with outstretched skeleton 
right hand, gliding noiselessly through the ruins 
of some deserted castle. 

Spectres are the aristocracy of ghosts. If 
* Hodge,” passing through the village church- 
yard late at night, happens to think he sees 
‘something white” which frightens him out of 





what he calls his wits, he does not say he has 
seen a spectre, he speaks and thinks of what 
he saw as a ghost. 

I have a theory about spectres, and it is—— 
but I can better explain it after I have related 
what I am about to tell. 

The facts to which I allude occurred many 
years since, before table-turning, spirit-rapping, 
spirit hands, “et hoe genus omne,” were 
invented. At that time, too, I did not take 
a nap after dinner, however attractive forty 
winks may now appear. I mention this lest 
my readers should say, “Oh, he dropped off 
asleep.” 


I was born in a small country town in the 
west of England ; the inhabitants were princi- 
pally shopkeepers and working people, and 
consequently I had but few companions beyond 
the circle of my own family. There was, how- 
ever, an old gentleman, a Mr. Senior, a kind- 
hearted, good-tempered old man, a widower 
without children, who took a great fancy to 
me, and was never better pleased than when I 
was allowed to go and keep him company. 
He lived in a house of his own in the main 
street of the town; he was a cheery old gentle- 
man, and used to delight to tell me tales of 
what he had seen in his youth. He had been a 
fur merchant, and had lived for several years at 
Hudson’s Bay. And soon our acquaintance be- 
came intimacy, and, ere long, ripened into frieud- 
ship, and few days passed without my paying a 
visit, longer or shorter, as home engagements 
sonnel. 

The room we used to sit in was the dining- 
room. Since the death of his wife Mr. Senior 
had seldom gone into the drawing-room. It 
revived painful feelings, he said; recollections 
of the departed one; for there still stood 
her piano, the tambour-frame, and her work- 
basket. 

So we always sat in the dining-room. It was 
a moderate sized apartment, with nothing par- 
ticular in it except a large long table, and two 
old-fashioned oak arm-chairs, which stood one 
at each end of the table, and there they always 
stood, whether in use or not. I used to sit in 
one of these chairs, Mr. Senior, as a matter of 
course, occupying the other. 

Years fled, seed time and harvest, summer and 
winter, succeeded each other; 1 grew up to 
man’s estate, and began to think of having an 
establishment of my own. 

About that time my old friend died, and his 
relatives, wishing to make as good an income 
as they could out of his property, proposed to let 
the house furnished. After some negotiation I 
became the tenant, and in due time took up my 
abode in the house. It was rather dull at first 
being alone, after having been used to the 
cheerfulness of a family circle, and more 
especially in that particular house, as reminis- 
cences of my old friend were inevitable ; but I 
had my profession to occupy me; it took me a 
good deal from home, ee I soon became used 
to my new mode of life. 
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Shortly after I had settled down, I had 
occasion to leave home for a few days, and on 
my return, being unexpectedly delayed on the 
road, I did not arrive at my house until rather 
late ; there were several letters awaiting my 
return, andas I had to be at a neighbouring town 
early next day, and as some of the letters 
related to matters of urgent importance, I 
determined to answer them that night. I 
ordered what we call in our part of the country 
“a high tea,” and, having finished it, brought 
the blotting-book, &c., to the table, and, sitting 
down in my old accustomed chair, went to 
work, 

I had written two letters, and was about to 
commence a third, when, happening to raise my 
eyes, I saw what seemed to be my old friend 
sitting in the chair at the other end of the table, 
just as he had been used to sit there in the old 
time. 
eyes and looked more attentively, but there he 
sat, looking at me with the old Sakeonet smile. 
As soon as I could collect my thoughts I got 
up, and feeling that there must be some delusion, 
went and stirred the fire, hoping to divert m 
mind from the subject. On looking round, 
to my great relief 1 saw that the chair was 
empty. 

So I sat down again and went on writing, 
but I could not help from time to time giving 
a hasty glance towards the, other end of the 
table. Suddenly, there he sat again, as distinct 
as if in bodily presence. 

I had read that the spirits of the departed 
could not rest in peace under certain cir- 
cumstances, and not being in a frame of 
mind to reason calmly, I thought that my old 
— had something to communicate, so I 
spoke: 

Me Why do you come here 

No answer. 

“ Can I do anything for you?” 

Still dead silence. 

“This won’t do at all!” cried I, starting u 
and going round the table. But, as I moved, 
my old friend’s form faded away. 

I felt unfit for more letter-writing that night, 
and, shutting up the blotting-book, hastily re- 
treated to my bedroom. 


a 


Consider, now, what it is that we do, when 
we see, 

The eye is furnished inside, with a sensitive 
curtain, upon which are produced, or reflected, 
the pictures of such objects as may happen to 
be within the range of vision; and those pic- 
tures are, in a wonderful manner, communicated 
_ to our intelligence, so that without touching a 

thing at which we look, we know what the 
thing is. As long as the object remains before 
the eye, the picture of it remains on what we 
have called the sensitive curtain, and sometimes 
the picture is retained after the object is re- 
moved, For instance:—if we happen to look 
at the sun when the first dazzling effect is over, 
there remains on the sensitive curtain an im- 
pression, which causes us to see a round dise of 


I confess I was startled. I rubbed my | p 





a darkish colour on any object at which we may 
look. After a short time the disc fades, but it 
comes back again, once, twice, sometimes three 
times, according to the strength of the first 
impression. So, also, with figures in black, 
white, or any brilliant colour ; if we look stead- 
fastly for half a minute or so at a highly-coloured 
figure upon which a strong light is thrown, and 
then turn the eye to a white wall or window- 
blind, we see a figure of the same shape as that 
at which we have been gazing—this also will 
fade and return several times. Of course the 
figure is not on the wall; of course the effect 
is produced by an impression remaining on the 


eye. 

Now, I do not propose to attempt to account 
for mistakes which people make through fear, 
or any other cause; we know that the eye is 
liable to be deceived, and that “a friendly hand- 
ost” has, ere now, been mistaken for a ghost. 
What I wish to deal with is the fact that im- 
pressions are sometimes revived on the eye, 
without there being a corresponding object ac- 
tually within view, and although the object 
which originally caused the impression may not 
have been seen for weeks, for months, perhaps 
for years. ‘This is more likely to occur if there 
be anything presented to the eye suggestive 
merely of any one particular object at which 
we have been accustomed to look. 

I contend, also, that imagination has some- 
thing to do with the matter. If it be admitted 
(and it can scarcely be denied) that a complete 

icture may be revived on the sensitive curtain, 
if anything merely suggestive of such picture is 
presented to the eye, then it will not be difficult 
to understand how I, being in the room where I 
had been accustomed to sit with my old friend, 
occupying the position I was so familiar with, 
and looking at the very chair in which he always 
used to sit, had before me an object sufficiently 
suggestive to reproduce on the sensitive curtain 
of my eye not only the chair, which I did see, 
but also the form of my old friend, who was 
not present. 

There is nothing which should be thought 
incredible in this. We experience every day 
sensations quite as wonderful, and more inex- 
plicable. ‘Take, for example, Memory. An 
impression is made on the mind by a particular 
fact. We can recal it at pleasure, as well as 
innumerable other events, but we don’t in the 
least understand how it is, or by what process 
we remember; nor is there anything to de- 
monstrate the existence of such, or any par- 
ticular impression as existing permanently on 
the mind, yet we know, by every-day experi- 
ence, that a very slight circumstance suggestive 
of any past event will suffice to bring back, 
as it were, the picture of such event to our 
mind as clearly as when the event actually took 
place. 

Why should not the eye, or its sensitive 
curtain, have a reproductive faculty ? And may it 
not exercise such faculty very readily in cases 
where there is any object presented to it sug- 
gestive of a former impression? Whether the 
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mere thinking of a particular person is sufficient 
to excite this reproductive faculty, I will con- 
sider on another occasion. 





WHAT WAS IT? 


Ir was not a scold, nor a cuff, nor a kick, 

The wound of a sword, nor a blow from a stick, 
A shot from any sort of a gun 

That ever was forged beneath the sun, 

A fall from a horse, nor a bite of a dog; 

A burn from a torch carried out in a fog, 

That made me ache confoundedly 

Just where a gentleman’s heart should be. 


It was not a plaister, nor lotion, nor draught, 
Homeeopath practice, or Allopath craft, 

Nor any description of patent pill, 

That ever was pounded to cure or kill: 

Nor the cure for nerves that are running to seed— 
A sedative puff of the fragrant “ weed,” 

That cured my pain. *Twas a smile for me 

Just where a pretty girl’s lips should be. 


For my heart had been aching for many a day, 
And my mind full of trouble and sorrow, 

I vowed that I never would see her again ; 
But haunted her steps on the morrow. 

I worried my friends, and neglected my work, 
Was horribly jealous of stupid young Smirk, 
In short, was a nuisance to hear or to see, 

Just as a fellow in love should be. 


Well, well! it’s all over, my smile I got, 

And stole something else from its pretty birth-spot, 

Went home with a breast that with rapture was 
thrilling, 

Gave cabbie a sovereign instead of a shilling, 

And the sweet lips that cured me—at breakfast and 
tea 

Are just where a gentleman’s wife’s should be. 





CUPID’S MANUFACTORY. 

Tne name and address of the eminent manu- 
facturing firm of Cupid and Co. are not to be 
found in the Post-office Directory. I know this 
because I have searched the magnum opus 
through all its divisions without being able to 
discover them. Nevertheless, the firm has not 
only a name but a local habitation ; and I have 
visited the habitation, been over the works, 
and know all about the concern. I have long 
aspired to possess this knowledge. Years past, 
when, long before the advent of the month 
which is popularly supposed to usher in the 
mating season of both birds and men, I have 
noticed the windows of small booksellers and 
stationers break out into a pictorial rash in an- 
ticipation of the Feast of St. Valentine, I have 
been in the habit of wondering how and where 
the outbreak originated. With regard to such 
matters I can claim a certain community of mind 
with his deceased majesty, King George the 
Third. When I see apple-dumplings I am very 
curious to know how the apples found their way 
inside the dumplings. So, for years, I was 
anxious to know where the valentines came 
from ; who executed those highly-coloured illus- 
trations of a lady and gentleman walking arm 
in arm up a pale brown pathway towards a 





salmon -coloured church in the immediate 
vicinity (the lady and gentleman being con- 
siderably taller than the church); who wrote 
that beautiful poetry where “love” is for ever 
sweetly linked with “ dove,” save occasionally 
when it spoils the rhyme by a disposition to 
“rove,” or retire into a “grove,” and where 
“twine” is so largely employed in the penultimate 
lines as to convey the idea that the poet ran his 
poetry off a reel and made it up in balls; who 
printed them, who coloured them, who stuck 
Cupids and transfixed hearts upon them ; how, in 
fact, they found their way into those shop win- 
dows, to be offered to an affectionate public at 
prices varying from one farthing up to two 
pound two ? 

I have been to the mint, and, having seen love’s 
tokens coined, I am now about to describe the 
process. No matter how I discovered the mint; 
suffice it that, from information I received, I pro- 
ceeded there, and found Cupid and Company ac- 
tively engaged in their business, on extensive pre- 
mises situated in Love-lane, number thirty-five. 
Perhaps you are unacquainted with Love-lane : 
may never have heard of it before. Well,—no 
matter; if you should ever go there, you will 
find it remarkably like Red Lion-square. Paint 
the picture how you will, you cannot make any- 
thing but a red lion of it. However, Love-lane 
is better, as it gets rid of an unpleasant associa- 
tion with the Mendicity Society, an idiot asylum, 
and several forlorn institutes, with dirty door- 
steps and cobwebbed windows. ‘The outside of 
Cupid’s manufactory is perhaps a little disen- 
chanting to the visitor, who has been drawing 
fancy pictures of it in his mind coming along. 
If you expect wreaths and festoons, you will be 
disappointed ; if you look for cornucopias, you 
will not find them; if you have called up a 
vision of Cupid swinging on a rope of roses 
over the doorway, you will not realise that 
vision. You find simply a plain brick house, 
bearing no other emblem of the trade carried 
on within than a pair of iron extinguishers on 
each side of the Seems, in which, by a con- 
siderable stretch of the imagination, you may 
conceive the torch of Hymen to have been occa- 
sionally quenched, at a period prior to the in- 
troduction of gas. Neither the red rose, nor the 
blue violet, nor the sweet carnation, enbowers 
the windows; these being wholly unadorned, 
rather dingy, and provided each with a wire 
blind, on which are painted, in the severest prose, 
the words “Cupid and Co., Manufacturers.” 

Entering that mundane doorway, and wiping 
my feet on that cocoa-nut mat, of the earth 
earthy, I could not conceive the realm of sub- 
limated fancy which lay beyond. With a lively 
impression of what was afterwards revealed to 
me, I feel now that it was like going up the 
greasy gallery-stairs of a theatre, to find the trans- 
formation scene on, and all the fairies gracefully 
reposing in the Bower of Bliss. I was not, 
however, inducted to the mysteries too sud- 
denly. A youth, in all the elegance of turned- 
up shirt-sleeves, came and took my card, and 
I had to wait in the counting-house—Cupid’s 
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counting-house !—until he returned, which he 
eventually did, quite at his leisure, whistling 
what at first hearing appeared to be Love’s 
Young Dream, but which Fecuatiy recognised 
as a melody less in harmony with the genius loci 
—namely, The Whole Hog or None. Would I 
step this way? I did so with a nervous hesita- 
tion natural to the novelty of my position, and 
next moment found myself confronted with 
a remarkably good-looking little gentleman, 
who perenne Hy in answer to my polite in- 
sinuation in that direction, that he was Cupid. 
I don’t know that I was quite prepared for 
the personal appearance he presented. It had 
never occurred to me to picture the God of 
Love, even in his manufacturing capacity, other- 
wise than in a full suit of wings and with a bow 
and arrow. But here he stood before me in a 
black frock-coat and a pair of—possibly Syden- 
ham—trousers. A little reflection, however, 
reconciled me to the make up. I had thought 
of Cupid as he appears on high days and holi- 
days. But here he was “in business.” No 
doubt the wings were carefully doubled down 
under the broadcloth, and the bow and arrow 
were probably hung up in the best bedroom 
with the pink fleshings, ready for Sunday. 
Cupid received me with a courtesy which was 
most flattering, considering that I had come 
there, a stranger, boldly preferring a request to 
be shown over his establishment, and initiated 
into the mysteries of his craft. He was ready to 
show me all without reserve, and, leading the way, 
he introduced me at once into the press-room. 
It was like a chamber in the Mint. The 
knobbed arms of five or six fly-presses were 
swinging about so near each other that it seemed 
impossible to steer through them without being 
dashed to pieces. I did not try. The presses 
were stopped, and I was shown how a plain 
sheet of paper was prepared for a lace-edged 
valentine. Every one is familiar with the pro- 
cess of die-stamping, so this part of the opera- 
tion will not require minute description. The 
paper is laid upon the matrice, the arms of the 
press are swung round and the die descends, 
embossing the paper by one pressure. But the 
dies here are no ordinary dies, and the process 
is yet far from complete. Each die consists of 
a heavy square block of iron enclosed with the 
matrice in a metal box, which is furnished with 
two handles like the legs of a pair of tongs, for 
the convenience of the operator. The design, 
after being drawn upon the surface of the iron, 
is hammered into it by means of steel punches. 
The iron of the die, of course, is softer—or 
rather I should say less hard—than the material 
of the punch; but when the design is completed 
the die is hardened by the usual process of tem- 
pering. A great number and variety of punches 
are required to executeadesign. For example, 
in an embossed .border every little hexagon, 
every dot, and every flower, requires a separate 
“punch. The execution of a design, therefore, is 
a tedious and expensive process. There are, 
perhaps, a hundred different dies about the 
room, and some of them have cost nearly twenty 





ounds. The matrices are made of mill- 

oard, and, ranged on shelves round the walls, 
look like a library of well-thumbed dog-eared 
books. I am now standing aside, and the fly- 
presses are in full swing embossing two or three 
sheets of paper each per minute. Some of these 
sheets are plain; others contain a picture in the 
centre, as, for example, the before-mentioned 
lady and gentleman, who, with the pathway and 
the church, have already been printed on the 
paper by the familiar process of lithography. 
They are now receiving embossed borders. The 
next process is to convert these borders into 
paper lace, with all the interstices proper to the 
particular kind which the design represents. The 
dies are removed from the presses, and with the 
embossed sheets handed over to a distinct set 
of workmen in another room. These workmen, 
who practise this branch of the manufacture 
solely and exclusively, lay the embossed paper 
neatly on the die, adjusting it exactly by means 
of regulating pins at the corners, and then with 
flat iron tools covered with fine sand-paper, rub 
off the projecting bosses on the paper. This 
process is very neatly and rapidly performed, 
and a strip of Valenciennes or Mechlin starts 
out under the tool at every rub. In this room 
a dozen workmen do nothing else all day long 
but use the sand-paper file. It is a very ma- 
gical way of making lace, and the operation 
seems easy, but it is not so easy as it seems. It 
requires great nicety of touch not to tear the 
paper. One of the pressmen down stairs, who 
essayed to complete the process for my benefit, 
signally failed with the sand-paper file, and tore 
what might have been a gorgeous messenger of 
love, all to tatters. 

Let us follow our valentine step by step from 
its cradle to—I will not say its grave, but to 
that neat white box in which it is packed, with 
others of its kind, to be sent out to the trade. 
Let us say that we begin with the sheet of 
paper bearing the plain, unadorned presentment 
of the lady and gentleman lovingly wending 
their way towards the sacred fane. We have 
seen them encompassed by an embossed border ; 
we have seen that border magically transformed 
into lace. But still, with all this, the valentine 
remains in the penny plain condition. Now, 
however, it passes into the twopence coloured de- 
partment—a long room, containing some twenty 
neat-handed nymphs seated at a bench, each 
with a little pot of liquid water-colour at her 
elbow. Valentine comes into the hand of 
nymph number one. Nymph lays it flat before 
her, and places over its surface a perforated 
sheet of cardboard, the perforations in which 
correspond exactly with, say the pathway. The 
brush is dipped in the pot of oes brown and 
daubed over the perforations. Behold the pale 
brown pathway! The valentine passes to nymph 
number two, who uses another stencil plate of 
cardboard, and daubs in the salmon-coloured 
church. Number three in the same manner 
dashes in the gentleman’s blue coat, nuntber 
four his yellow waistcoat, number five his lilac 
continuations, number six the lady’s green 
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mantle, number seven the lady’s pink bonnet, 
while it probably remains for other nymphs to 
clothe the fields with verdure, and indicate the 
smiling morn by tipping the hills with gold. 
Thus a highly-coloured valentine passes through 
at least half a dozen hands in the process of 
colouring, or pooning, as it is technically called. 
The pooning cards, perforated with all sorts of 
irregular holes, and daubed with various colours, 
have a very odd appearance, lying together in a 
heap ona bench. A stranger to these mysteries 
could not possibly guess the use of such queer 
thing.s He would probably arrive at the conclu- 
sion that they were the efforts, not of methodical 
genius, but of most unmethodical madness. 
When our valentine has passed through this 
room, it is, for all ordinary purposes, complete, 
and, with a lace border and highly-coloured 
illustration, may be sold at prices varying from 
sixpence to half-a-crown; but if it aspire to 
value itself at five shillings or half a guinea, it 
must yield to further adornment in another de- 
partment. Again, a long room occupied by 
nymphs, each one having at her elbow a pot, 
not of colour this time, but of glue. Strewed 
before each girl in apparent confusion, but 
really in regularly-assorted heaps, lie hearts and 
darts and doves and bows and arrows, and rose- 
buds and true lovers’ knots, and torches of 
Hymen, and every variety of emblem appertain- 
ing to love and matrimony. These ornaments 
are cut out of every kind of material by means 
of punches. Some are paper, some are silk and 
velvet, some tinsel and gold-leaf. The business 
of the girls here is to stick these ornaments 
upon the valentines, so as perhaps to enclose 
the picture in a posie of flowers and emblems. 
Our lady and gentleman are now under treat- 
ment. You will observe that there is an un- 
adorned space between the border and the pic- 
ture. This is about to be filled up, and the 
basis of the operation is a series of paper springs. 
Cupid, who is in close attendance, explaining 
everything in the most obliging manner, says to 
the nymph, “Show the gentleman how you 
make paper springs.” It is done in a moment. 
A strip of writing-paper is doubled lengthways 
alternately backwards and forwards three times 
—in the form of a pipe-light—and then cut into 
lengths of about half an inch. The lower ends 
of these springs are fastened to the valentine 
with glue, and then upon the upper surfaces are 
fixed strips of plain flat paper. Upon these 
strips the nymph, according to a design which 
lies before her, arranges flowers and love-knots 
and all kinds of devices. Immediately over the 
church she glues on a gilt Cupid; at the corners 
she places birds’-nests with eggs; down the 
sides, festoons of flowers, relieved here and 
there with united hearts and crossed darts and 
lyres and flying daves. This decoration forms a 
pretty bas-relief frame to the picture, and the 
paper springs which support it permit the frame 
to be pressed flat for the convenience of pack- 
ing. Lach of the girls in this department is at 
work upon a different design, some of which are 
exceedingly pretty and tasteful. Some, too, are 





very expensive. Here, for example, is one con- 
taining in the centre a really well-executed pic- 
ture, in the ivory miniature style, of Cupid, sur- 
rounded by a rich ornamental border studded 
with pearls. The price of this elegant article, 
enclosed in an enamelled box neatly tied up with 
white satin ribbon, is two guineas. I am natu- 
rally curious to know if many of these are sold. 
Tite answer to my query is, “‘ A good many.” I 
am informed, however, that the most expensive 
chiefly go to the colonies. I could imagine a gold- 
digger buying this valentine with the pearls, 
and paying for it with a nugget. It seems very 
absurd to give two guineas for a valentine, but 
the one under notice really appears to be worth 
the money. It is a most elaborate affair, and, 
as a piece of delicate workman and workwoman- 
ship, looks to be better worth the price than 
many fancy articles of more intrinsic value which 
we see in the windows of the jewellers. The 
brightly-coloured varnished flowers that are used 
in this department have hitherto been made 
almost exclusively in Germany, but Cupid in- 
forms me, with great satisfaction, that he will 
shortly be in a position to compete with the 
Germans on their own ground, and dispense 
with foreign aid altogether. 

Our lady and gentleman are now proceeding 
to church under every imaginable circumstance 
of glory. Cupid keeps watch over them with 
more than a cherub’s personality, doves flutter 
round them, flowers bloom at their feet, while 
the air is laden with a rich perfume, emanating, 
Iam bound to state, from a pinch of Jocke 
Club artfully inserted in a piece of cotton wool, 
and stowed away under the exalted seat of 
Cupid. Still our lady and gentleman have to 
pass through another ordeal. | must step 
into the next room and be examined. Nymphs 
again are the examiners, and there are six of 
them. They sit here permanently, as a com- 
mittee of taste. If there be anything wrong, 
a dove flying with its feet in the air, a Cupid 
standing on his head, ora rose violating the laws 
of nature by growing downward, the lady and 
gentleman are sent back to have their glorious 
surroundings put to rights ; if not, they receive 
the imprimatur of approval, and are placed in 
cardboard boxes to be delivered to the trade. 

In following the progress of our valentine 
from the embossing-room to the finishing de- 
a we have passed in review about sixty 
iands, nearly forty of these being girls, the rest 
men and boys. In all the departments the work 
struck me as being of a healthy and cheerful 
kind. The rooms are well lighted and airy, 
and the girls exhibit none of the languor and 
weariness which are painfully apparent in the 
workrooms of the milliner and dressmaker. 
They are very neatly dressed, and some of them 
are very pretty, and these appearances, together 
with a briskness of manner and a cheerfulness 
of expression, convinced me ‘that if the Song 
of the Valentine were written, it would form a 
happy contrast to the Song of the Shirt. The 
girls work from eight o’clock in the morning 
till seven o’clock at night, with intervals for 
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dinner and tea, and their wages range from five 
to fifteen shillings a week, the average being 
ten for the skilled hands, and five for young be- 
ginners—mere children, who certainly could not 
earn as much money at anything else. Although 
there are slack and busy seasons in this trade, 
as in every other, the employment is pretty 
regular all the year round. At this moment 
artists and die-sinkers are at work for next year. 
About June or July their designs will be finished, 
and copies struck off for the travellers who go 
out with their pattern-books, as early as August. 
And there are articles besides valentines made 
here: articles which come in at unpoetical 
seasons, to keep the machinery of the establish- 
ment in full play. Among those lace dies in 
the press-room, you will find a considerable 
number of dies for printing trade marks—labels 
for bottles, and tinsel devices for linen and 
calico, duly registered—to imitate which is now 
a misdemeanour, punishable with fine and im- 
prisonment. The trade marks for linen and 
cotton fabrics, however, are quite in the valen- 
tine style, and only fall short of ideality in so 
far as they are minus poetry. Here, for example, 
is an oval device in silver paper, in the midst of 
which a lady of the ballet is standing on the 
very tips of her toes, gracefully surrounding 
her lovely form by a scarf—the whole being de- 
signed to give the stamp of authenticity to a 
bale of muslin, which is possibly destined to be 
cut up for bridal garments, I scarcely expected 
in Cupid’s manufactory to meet with an impor- 
tant and significant commercial fact. But I 
did. It is, that the demand for trade marks for 
cotton goods, which fell off suddenly at the be- 
ginning of the American war, and which a year 
ago ceased almost entirely, is now again becoming 
active. A sign of reviving trade among the 
symbols of languishing love, which I commend 
to the notice of the City-article writers. It is 
also worthy of note, that the export trade in 
valentines is reviving. That, too, was damaged 
by the Transatlantic struggle: there being na- 
turally no corner for love, in hearts inflamed 
with anger and hate. 

But let not considerations of commerce and 
politics interfere with the higher claims of art. 
Two of the questions which I often put to 
myself in the days when I was wholly ignorant 
of the great valentine economy yet remain un- 
answered. Who draws the pictures ? Who writes 
the poetry? For a practical elucidation of this 
mystery we very properly and fitly go up-stairs 
to the higher regions of the establishment. In 
a well-lighted room, exclusively devoted to art, 
we find six draughtsmen transferring their 
designs to stone. The designs are highly 
finished and elaborately coloured, and some of 
them are really beautiful. They den’t look so 
well when they are printed, for much the same 
reason that a wood-engraving rarely comes up 
to the original drawing. They are spoilt by 
the heavy-handed process of colouring, as the 
drawing on wood is often marred by the 
engraver. There are no middle tints. It goes, 
if you will excuse the popular phrase, the 





whole hog or none. Bright blue or nothing, 
blood red and no surrender! Looking, how- 
ever, at some of the drawings, I can detect no 
fault in them. I have seen worse things 
on the stairs of the Royal Academy. But 
these designs are intended for the superior order 
of valentines. The common kinds and the 
comic kinds are drawn out of doors. Nothing 
coarse or vulgar is issued from this esta- 
blishment, and the common specimens are only 
common, in so far as the paper is inferior and the 
drawing is dashed in with more regard to effect 
than finish. The subjects of some of the comic 
valentines are copied from drawings in Punch 
and his humorous contemporaries, but the great 
majority of them are original, and deal mainly 
with the passing follies and fashions of the day 
—crinoline, the Dundreary whiskers, the jacket 
coat, the spoon bonnet, and so forth. -The 
regular comic artist of the establishment—a 
very clever fellow, by the way—does not work 
on the premises : his fancy bemg probably of too 
buoyant a nature to brook being chained to a 
bench, or controlled by regular hours. I under- 
stand that he is a highly prosperous person, 
that he drives up to the door in a Hansom cab, 
and is very sharp and short with the head of the 
firm. The poet, too, works out ; but it wasmy 
happiness to meet him on the door-step on 
taking my leave. I am bound to say that he 
looked like a poet. He had raven ringlets, 
wore a cloak with a velvet collar, and had a 
fine phrensy in his eye. I caught it just as it 
was rolling, and I said to myself, “ Nascitur, non 
fit.’ What does he sing of our lady and gen- 
tleman cliurchward-bound along the pale brown 
pathway ? 


The path before me gladly would I trace, 
With one who’s dearest to my constant heart, 
To yonder church, the holy sacred place, 
Where I my vows of Love would fain impart ; 
And in sweet wedlock’s bonds unite with thee, 
Oh, then, how blest my life would ever be! 


And there is that rather sporting-looking 
young man, in the green waistcoat and the pink 
necktie, grasping by the hand the generally blue 
maiden in the gipsy hat under the cliffs—appa- 
rently, of Dover—who thus pours forth his soul : 


Ne’er doubt, fair maid, the vows I make, 
A constant heart no time can shake ; 
Rather than cause it e’er to wander, 
Time, the true heart, makes grow fonder, 


Our poet is evidently of a serious turn, and 
given to the sentimental and the pathetic; 
finds it difficult to screw himself down to the 


low level of the comic. There is quite a touch 
of the pastoral style in the opening line of his 
satire upon the lady in the spoon bonnet : 

Tell me, gentle lady fair, 

Why such ugly things you wear. 

Surely all your wits are fled, 

A spoon to carry on your head, 


He is almost didactic in his severity upon 
the gentleman with the scrubbing-brush beard, 
who is admiring himself in the looking-glass : 
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Looking at thyself within the glass, 
You appear lost in admiration ; 

You deceive yourself, and think, alas! 
You are a wonder of creation. 


If it be alleged that the poet-laureate of Love 
is somewhat halt, it must be remembered that 
Love himself is blind. I have not heard that a 
butt of sherris sack forms part of the reward of 
Cupid’s laureate; but I believe his verses are 
estimated as being worth twopence a line, which 
is, at any rate, a penny over the conventionally 
standard price of prose. At this price, the poem 
just quoted would come to eightpence. But the 
great difficulty in dealing with the valentine poet 
is to make him comprehend that brevity is not 
only the soul of wit, but the essence of economy. 
His efforts are very frequently vain, owing to 
his strong disposition to spin the subject out 
to twelve lines, and make an even shilling of it. 
There are many pounds of poetry up-stairs that 
would have been declined with thanks had they 
not been furnished by contract. 

It might be imagined that the hard practical 
nature of our time had tended in some degree to 
bring the sending of valentines into contempt, as 
being a practice beneath the dignity of the age. 
But this is by no means the case. Cupid informs 
me that, in the height of his season, he turns 
out two hundred and fifty pounds’ worth of 
valentines a week, and at these times he pays 
about a hundred and sixty pounds a week in 
wages. That his business is yearly on the in- 
crease is proved by the annual report of the 
Postmaster-General, which shows that, while 
the number of valentines which passed through 
the London office in 1862 was four hundred and 
thirty thousand, in 1863 it was upwards of four 
hundred and fifty thousand. The iron of our 
age has not entered the national soul so deeply, 
after all. 





OLD CLOTHES. 


Norutne, perhaps, is so full of sad sugges- 
tiveness as an old-clothes shop. It is an epi- 
tome of human life, working out in its own 
dumb way the form, if not the solution, of many of 
the problems which oppress us, and setting forth 
in faded, melancholy fashion, the vanity of all 
earthly things, and how transitory is all created 


beauty. Each coat and hat and limp loose 
gown might be a text for preachers, and no one 
need sit vacant for want of thought while ragged 
remnants of past glories are mouldering in the 
dingy air beside him. The histories of whole 
families are written there, and the saddest 
tragecies that evil days and folly can enact 
together are phrased in those shabby wardrobes, 
offering their decayed gentlehood to the baser 
world. What analogies may we not find and 
make there! ‘The flimsy tags of Florinda the 
stage-duchess, come down by steady degradation 
to Dolly the dairymaid, and that Dolly a White- 
chapel dairymaid, who would as soon attempt 
to milk an elephant as a cow—why that one 
single image is an essay in itself on all things 





sham and seeming! The fine velvet bonnet 
that once bent its stateliness to Royalty in 
the Park, passing through the crush-mill of 
time and servile uses, till it falls to final ruin 
on the head of a crossing sweeper—could the 
Preacher himself have found a fitter example 
for his piteous cry over the falling of the 
mighty, and the vanity of vanities of which life 
and the earth are made? Look at that soiled, 
worn baby’s frock hanging up by the torn sleeve, 
and marked at just a few pence, so few as to be 
within the compass of a very beggar. Soiled 
and worn, the texture of that baby’s frock can 
scarcely be made out from here, but take it in 
your hand and examine it for yourself; you will 
find it to be of richest silk, fit for the coronation 
robes of the Queen of Sheba. That was the 
countess’s court-dress one gorgeous June day. 
By degrees my lady’s gown lost little and little, 
and more and more, of its lustrous loveliness, 
till it grew dull enough for Abigail, who pranced 
to church in it on Sundays, proud as my lady 
herself on that memorable presentation day. 
Then it went to Abigail’s little nieces at the 
greengrocer’s yonder — the standard Sunday 
frock for many years, till at last cut down to 
baby’s requirements, whence, when baby had 
grown big, was no beyond. And then it came to 
the old-clothes shop, and perhaps to the singing 
beggar with a borrowed baby in the streets. 
Look, at that girl’s ball-dress, once so light 
and pure; useless, if you will, like all a girl’s 
pleasures—the mere froth of human life, but of 
the froth that floated Venus Anadyomene to the 
Cyprian shore—and see what it is now: a 
ball-dress still, but fit only for a gathering of 
chimney-sweeps, each in his own colours, sable 
splashed with gules. Have the freshness and 
urity gone out of her soul as they have out of 
on dress? From being fit comrade of the 
vestals, with robes as snowy and spotless as 
theirs, has she fallen, into ranks which the soil 
of burnt-out ashes and the stain of impure fires 
have sealed and marked to enduring degrada- 
tion? That torn, soiled, tattered ball-dress, 
once so fresh in its virginal grace and modesty, 
ah me! it is no pleasant sight to see it swinging 
here, crushed into disgraceful foulness, among 
these worn-out castings of recklessness and 
ruin! Side by side with this hangs a widow’s 
suit of sables,” glossy and fresh, the crispness 
of the crape untouched, and the depth of black- 
ness in the solemn stuff by no means rusted by 
use. There they lie, handy for the first poor 
weeping applicant, who will not stop to ask 
why they look so new and feel so fresh, or how 
it comes to pass that the snowy cap is snowy 
yet, or why the deep crape veil has no tear- 
dimmed spaces on it. Grief and poverty toge- 
ther will blind one eye and open the other; for 
when our own hearts are saturated with sorrow 
we have seldom any sympathy left running over 
for balm to the sorrows of others; and when the 
metal lining of our purses has fallen away to a 
mere glaze, like picture-frame gilding, we are 
not often solicitous as to the reason why we 
obtain a shilling’s worth for our worn-out six- 
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pence. Enough for us if it be honestly obtained. 
Of the terrible pressure from without which 
brought it down to this lower level, we neither 
think nor ask. 

A tragedy lies in that well-made, substan- 
tial, but somewhat old-fashioned coat of fine 
broadcloth, a trifle worn about the seams and 
elbows, but in excellent preservation yet, and 
worth, even in its decadence, more than the 
newest and most fashionably-cut paletot of 
sham and shoddy to be met with. A good, 
plain, substantial, and ———- respectable 
coat; a coat that tells its own history of the 
paternal acres so long held intact in the family ; 
of the solid English worth and stainless Eng- 
lish name which have been sowed and reaped 
for all these generations, and which now have 
come to the hammer like the slightest thing of 
yesterday bought only for its hour of shine and 
glitter. We can easily picture all that has 
brought this coat of honest broadcloth to the 
ragman’s shop—to the companionship of stage- 
spangles and the soiled ball-dresses of feather- 
headed girls, not careful of playing with fire ; 
we can run through the causes, one by one, 
that broke the ploughshare short off the yoke 
before the sowing-time was done, so that the 
corn grew up choked with weeds and couch- 
grass, and strewn with flaring poppies, fiery red 
for shame of flaunting where the children’s 
bread should have been. Bad companions; the 
facile weakness that cannot say No, and that 
consents to iniquity because too soft-tempered 
to resist; the fatal love for what was unworthy 
—a love that grew like flaring poppies among 
the corn, and took up the place of the quieter 
and nobler growths, yet an honest love, too, 
in the man’s heart, and therefore of more 
pernicious influence ; the large-handedness, tra- 
ditional to the race, widening into lavishness, 
and lavishness degenerating into extravagance, 
and extravagance losing itself in the black peat- 
bog of ruin—yes, we can read off all its histor 
in the worn seams and elbows of that stout old- 
fashioned coat of finest broadcloth, lying now 
in the old-clothes shop to be bought ‘and worn 
by burglar, thief, or sharper, at pleasure. And 
there, down in the rich heart of Kent, lie the 
broken ploughshare and the rusty harrow— 
there the mother sits by the darkened casement, 
looking over the fair fields that were once hers, 
and that are now a stranger’s; there, in the 
quiet churchyard, sleeps the brave old father 
whose heart would have broken if he had lived 
to see this day; while, on his tombstone for a 
resting-place, sits the fair-faced ruin who has 
helped his son to his fall. Scarlet poppies are 
in her hand, and her eyes are blue as that blue 
scabious at her feet, her golden hair hangs down 
in tendrils like the curling stems of the climbing 
veiches which have overrun the corn-fields, and 
she sits on the old man’s gravestone and laughs 
to her companion, and lures him, too, on to his 
destruction, as she has lured on others, and will 
again. But that companion is not the son of 
the old yeoman. She has done with him; ever 
since she wrung the last shilling from him, got 








by the sale of his father’s broadcloth coat to the 
old-clothesman in Houndsditch. 

Another sad tale is told in those motheaten 
blankets ; large, soft, warm—fit for a royal bed 
when they were new, and would be still, had 
they been properly cared for. But they be- 
longed to the household of a careless woman; 
a woman who scouted homely work and ways— 
who sat with her feet on the fender and read 
novels, while her children sprawled on the 
ground untended, and her household went to 
pieces for want of the sustaining hand to knit it 
together. She started with a fair wind and all 
sails set, when she put out into the great sea of 
life and loving marriage: but she brought her 
ship before long to shameful wreck by her care- 
lessness and indolence, and the evil piloting of 
neglect. She let the moth eat into her blankets, 
and the rust eat into her steel, and the damp 
mildew her silk and linen, and the mice devour 
her cheese and bacon ; till her husband one day 
saw himself gazetted as a bankrupt, because his 
wife liked to read novels better than to keep 
house, and preferred the heroisms of romance 
to the nobleness of reality. There are more 
motheaten blankets in middle-class houses than 
one would like to contemplate, if one but knew 
the secrets of store-closets: the homely duty of 
careful housekeeping having fallen into dis- 
favour of late among the tribe of fine ladies. 

Here, too, are baskets of second-hand baby- 
clothes—layettes, as our neighbours call them 
—the bows and ends of white ribbons gone 
long ago, and the bright pink flannel washed 
into a melancholy salmon-colour, as unlike 
the radiancy of its first freshness as the hoary 
sinner is unlike the innocent boy. Perhaps 
that basket of baby-clothes has done duty for 
a long succession of little strangers; so no 
wonder if all the finery has disappeared, if the 
bows and tags of white satin ribbon have been 
cut off, if the worked frills and flounces have 
more rents than broideries inthem. For the first, 
mamma thought it no hardship to strip her yet 
young marriage clothes of half their prettiness, 
that she might make baby look the child of a 

rince at least. Older mothers smiled in their 
ease when they saw mamma snipping off her 
fineries ; they knew to what a peaceful state of 
languid indifference in the matter of ribbons 
and laces she would come by the time the sixth 
or even the fifth had to be provided for; and 
how a lopsided strip of old grey-bearded 
Saxony, if only serviceable to its purpose, would 
be quite as acceptable in her eyes as the ex- 
actest parallelogram of delicate rose-colour 
bound with inch-wide ribbon exquisitely worked. 
At present, it is all the difference between the 
new and the old, the strange and the well- 
used, the instinct just awakened, and all blush- 
ing in its emotion, and the instinct become quite 
comely and matronly, and taking to its duties ina 
matter-of-fact kind of way, solicitous only forthe 
expedient and the actual necessity. Motherhood 
and baby-clothes are not the only things in this 
life that lose their sharpness by yearly wear! 

Near to these baskets holding the wardrobes 
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of the small people, are bundles of faded mar- 
riage finery, where all that was once white has 
now turned a pale cream yellow, and where 
dust and smoke have cast long pencil lines 
of dingy grey. The wedding-bells are silent 
now—there may have been a passing bell since 
their last peal rang out its “molten golden 
notes’—the wedding-feast is cold, and the 
wedding-dress is old and faded. Yet, per- 
haps, the hearts that bounded then in joy 
together, beat still in the full unison of love 
and trust, and the lives that gave themselves in 
mutual troth have never failed their vows or 
wished the words unspoken. In the wreck and 
ruin of so much that lies about us, it is precious 
as sleep to the weary to believe in the quiet 
continuance of love and the happ; issue of faith! 

It is not pleasant to see a veteran soldier’s 
coat hanging up for sale in a miserable rag- 
store. It has an ungratefu! look, as if both 
coat and wearer had gone to the dogs since 
their last day of usefulness to the country, 
and no one cared to inquire how, or why, or if 
any of the pain could be averted. We ought 
to take better care of the old defenders of our 
hearths and homes than that, and not let the 
country’s livery and the badge of sacrifice and 
valour come to open grief, swinging like a 
scarecrow among the graves of the dead. 

Close to the old scarlet coat dangle a pair 
of pink silk stockings, of ample size and perfect 
manufacture—fit for the legs of the grandest 
lord in the peerage. ‘To which, indeed, they 
have belonged; for they are silk stockings that 
have once been gartered with that courted bit of 
blue, but are now to be sold to Snooks for money. 
Other things are to be sold to Snooks for money 
in this early afternoon of the nineteenth century : 
things which once were to be had only by the 
sharp logic of the sword, or through the pure 
descent of blood. 

Look at that heap of linen rags ; perhaps the 
most noticeable things of all in the collection. 
Those rags were once the snowy wrapper 
of a queen; but, passing down by the slow 
stages of successive uses, they came at last to 
be mere rags—rags pure and simple—good for 
dressing the poor man’s sores in hospitals. And 
now, having fulfilled all the purposes possible in 
their present form, they are to go into the paper 
mill, there to become the medium of the best 
thoughts and the noblest instruction of our 
time. Itis pleasant to think of that transfor- 
mation ; and how, from stately beauty to homely 
use and pitiful charity, they mount up again into 
eyen a higher world than their pristine highest, 
and become the bearers of good words and the 
carriers of good thoughts to a thousand souls 
seeking eagerly for the light which shall know 
no night. But, indeed, everything has its 
uses. Even the miserable rags and tatters 
of the lowest outcast have their appointed 
way for the benefit of the world. Was there 
not once a Lord of Flies? Jupiter coming 
down from Olympus, where, as Zeus on the 
thunderbolt, he had been Sovereign of Gods and 
Men, to make himself the immediate patron of 





the fly? The meaning of the myth may have 
been—one meaning generally serving the purpose 
of explanation quite as well as another—that 
even the vilest and most noxious thing that lives, 
has a special usefulness in the divine economy, 
and a special place appointed in the divine or- 
dering ; like the outeast’s rags and tatters, which 
come to final and nobler uses to the world at large. 

Another noticeable feature in the old-clothes 
shop is the ingenious way in which old things 
are furbished up to pass for new, and the clever 
manipulation by which flaws are hidden, defi- 
ciencies supplied, the worst parts put out of sight 
altogether, and the only slightly soiled made to 
look unsullied by dexterous juxtaposition. All 
life is only a marshalling of comparisons; and good 
is not to be found in absolutes, look where you 
will. These shabby garments, furbished up to look 
like new, serve the purpose of novelty to the 
buyer; as old opinions, and gouty thoughts, and 
worn-out systems, and philosophies dying of 
atrophy and fatigue, adlthad up with plate 
leather, and steeped in benzine-collas, and cut 
and carved into new shapes and modes, pass for 
quite original with the unknowing, not quick at 
a hall-mark or clever in the generation of the 
oom. 





UNDER THE ROSE. 


A Lovety May evening. Twilight melting 
into moonlight—and it wanted only a week 
to the wedding. Jack Wyvill believed himself 
the luckiest man alive, and his Minnie the pret- 
tiest little darling in Christendom. He assured 
himself of these pleasing truths a score of 
times as he marched away towards Skelton 
Place, smoking his after-dinner cigar, with his 
honest hands thrust deep into his pockets, and 
his honest heart free from every shadow of care. 
He had come down from town, by the six o’clock 
train, a day earlier than Minnie had been bidden 
to expect him; and now he was off for a chat 
with the squire about the business that had car- 
ried him to London, anda glimpse of her before 
sleeping. 

He had a two miles’ walk before him, but 
the way by the fields was pleasant, and his 
thoughts were excellent company. He antici- 
pated Minnie’s exclamations of surprised delight, 
her face of joy at his return, and insensibly 
quickened his steps, flinging away the end of 
his cigar as he came within sight of the gate 
into the plantation that bordered the park. It 
was quite dusk in the wood; but he could have 
followed the narrow path under the fir-trees 
blindfold ; he had known it ever since he was a 
lad, and for several months past he had tra- 
versed it almost daily. The evening air was 
heavy with the scent of the wild hyacinths, 
which grew here in lavish profusion, and Jack 
snuffed it up with a grateful sense of pleasure, 
feeling quite pastoral in his happiness, until 
suddenly his nostrils were delicately assailed by 
another perfume much less sylvan but much more 
familiar—the perfume, in short, of a capital cigar. 
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* Who has the squire got staying with him?” 
speculated he; for the squire was not given 
to smoke, and this odour Jack inhaled was 
not the odour of gamekeeper’s or gardener’s 
unfastidious pipe. He looked behind and he 
looked before, and peered through the trees on 
either hand; but seeing no one, and not being 
covetous just then of any society except 
Minnie’s, he went straight on his way to the 
house, without further investigation. The squire 
was taking his customary forty winks in thie 
library after dinner, and as Jack refused to 
disturb him, he was ushered into the drawing 
room, where the butler told him he would find 
Lady Wallace; but “ Miss Minnie was cut some- 
where with Miss Wharton.” 

Jack did not approve of Minnie’s tempting the 
dew after nightfall; he experienced a chill sensa- 
tion of disappointment at her absence, and Lady 
Wallace’s drowsy welcome did not warm him. 

* Who is it ?” asked she, raising herself from 
the couch, where she, too, had been taking a 
brief nap. “Oh, Mr. Wyvill, is it you? We 
none of us expected you back until to-morrow or 
the day after.” 

“ My business with the lawyers was done, and 
— was nothing else to stay in town for,” said 

e. 

* And of course you were eager to be at home. 
Minnie would tell you in herletters that her friend 
Miss Wharton was here. They went out to- 
gether for a turn on the terrace about half an hour 
ago. They will be in soon, or perhaps you 
would like to go in quest of them ?” 

“No, I'll wait. They were not on the ter- 
race five minutes since, and I might miss them 
if I went into the gardens. That is the con- 
servatory door—here they are!” 

Yes, here they were. Minnie entered first, with 
a black lace shawl thrown over her golden curls, 
and a bright natural rose on her cheek, which 
deepened toa burning blush when she espied 
her lover. 

“Oh, Jack, was it you in the wood? You 
gave us such a fright !” cried she, and ran for- 
ward to meet him. 

* You should not go into the wood so late, 
Minnie,” said her aunt. “It is damp and un- 
wholesome.” 

Jack Wyvill was as generous-tempered and as 
little suspicious as any gentleman in Yorkshire ; 
but he became sensible of a very uncomfortable 
spasm of doubt and dread clutching at his heart 
when he saw Miss Wharton furtively twitch 
Minnie’s sleeve, and give her a warning glance. 

“Yes, I came through the wood; who was 
there with you ?” said he, dropping the cordial 
hand that she had given him with such a pretty 
frankness and affection. 

“Nobody; we were alone,” was the unhesi- 
tating reply ; and then the beaming blue eyes, 
which were the truthfulest eyes in the world, 
lifted themselves to his face, and looked straight 
at him with blank, questioning amazement. It 
seemed to Jack that Miss Wharton again passed 
unnecessarily near them in going towards the 
door, and he was sure she gave Minnie another 





stealthy admonition ; for Minnie turned her head 
quickly towards her friend, and then saying she 
would return in a few minutes, followed her out 
of the room, 

Jack Wyvill felt like a man ina bad dream. 
He had never met Miss Wharton before, but he 
had heard of her as a very sporting young 
woman, and at first sight he loathed her. Was 
she teaching his darling Minnie deceitful ways ? 
It was Minnie’s sweet innocent ingenuousness 
that made half her charm. If those fair candid eyes 
of hers took any veil of slyness, they were not 
the eyes he could see love in. There must have 
been somebody in the wood with them. He was 
very impetuous; he was very angry; he was 
more than half in a mind to go away. It was 
very lucky Lady Wallace broke up his stormy 
reverie by a request that he would ring the bell 
for tea; for that common-place action gave him 
time to reconsider himself, and partially to 
smother his unworthy suspicions. For had he 
ever had cause to doubt of his pure white Minnie 
before? Never, never! And he must not 
doubt of her now. Still that cigar, that fiery 
blush—that blush not of joy only, but of confu- 
sion. What could she be concealing from him ? 
Dear child! what could she have to conceal ? 
Need he be a jealous fool because Miss Wharton 
was odious? Still that cigar! 

At this point of his meditation, Miss Wharton 
reappeared, looking perfectly cool, and amiable 
and easy—almost too easy to be natural; for 
there was a touch of swagger in her manner that 
wasfar from prepossessing. Jack Wyvill eyed her 
askance, and wondered in his own mind how his 
sweet little Minnie had ever come to call her 
friend. She was a middle-sized, broad-built 
figure of a woman, with square shoulders, flat 
chest, long arms, and a singular ungainliness of 
gait. She had a certain power of countenance 
which redeemed her irregularity of feature. Her 
eyes were handsome, her brow was wide, her 
hair was beautiful and abundant. At the lower 
section of her visage no one voluntarily glanced 
twice, unless he were a student of physiognomy, 
which Jack Wyvill was not. He looked at her 
and did not like her, but he could not have 
given any valid reason why, except that he did 
not like ugly women, and she was the ugliest he 
hadeverseen. But ugly or not, Miss Wharton 
was clever, and she knew it. She had more 
humour and originality than commonly fall to 
the lot of women; and she prided herself on the 
possession of that verbal wit which consists in 
utter unscrupulousness of speech, and whets 
itself with equal gusto on the foibles of friend 
or foe. She was ingrained with small vanities, 
and swathed about with elaborate affectations ; 
but she had that force of character which assimi- 
lates such vanities and affectations until they 
seem more like the genuine out-come of na- 
ture than the assumption of art. Indeed, the 
shrewdest observer would have been hard put to 
it, to say where in Miss Wharton nature ended 
and art began. 

She was popular in society rather than other- 
wise, for though utterly intolerant of fools, 
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she had great tact, and knew as well how to 
ingratiate herself where she had an object in 
view as how to avoid offence on all occasions. 
She was not so much masculine as she was 
mannish. She rode to hounds, and talked stable 
with not more blunders than are inevitable to a 
woman who cultivates that sort of lore on stray 
numbers of the Field, and is but part owner of 
one third-rate hack ; she sang a good second to 
anybody’s song, took a hand at whist or at loo, 
and could always cap a good story with a better. 

Her father had ruined a fair estate on the 
turf, and she now lived with a broken-down 
brother of similar tastes, on an encumbered 
remnant of it, about five-and-twenty miles from 
Skelton Place. When the elder Wharton died, 
he besought Squire Conyers, his life-long friend, 
to be kind to his motherless daughter; and 
though Lady Wallace disliked her from the first 
as a companion for Minnie, the squire kept his 
promise by annually inviting her to join them, in 
their sea-side trip to Scarborough, Whitby, or 
Filey, as the case might be. There was a 
difference of six years between the girls’ ages, 
but they struck up a friendly alliance by the 
rule of contrarics, to which both had continued 
outwardly staunch down to the present day, 
when Miss Wharton was four-and-twenty, and 
Minnie Conyers was just eighteen. 

This was Miss Wharton’s first visit to Skelton 
Place, but she was skilfully manceuvring that it 
should not be her last, and the chances were ten 
to one that she would carry her point. She bad 
won over Lady Wallace not only to forgive her 
eccentricities, but almost to admire them, and 
the squire was quite at her feet. He protested 
that she had had the narrowest escape in the 
world of being a very handsome woman, and 
that as it was, when she warmed up after dinner 
or by candlelight, she put all merely pretty, 
puling faces quite out of countenance—in which 
the squire was perfectly just. 

Minnie did not present herself in the drawing- 
room until some time after her friend, and as 
the squire and tea came in simultaneously with 
her, Jack Wyvill had nothing to do but to be 
himself again as far as he could, and take his 
part in the general conversation. He did not 
achieve perfect success in either effort, for he 
was very ill-at-ease, and Minnie wore a vexed, 
puzzled air of bewilderment such as he had 
never seen in her before. The good squire was, 
happily, obtuse ; he congratulated Jack on his 
= return from town, with one or two sly al- 

usions which brought the rosy-red into Minnie’s 

face ; he talked about coming events on the turf, 
and the four-year-old he was going to enter for 
the October Meeting at York ; then asked what 
the world of Londonwas doing, all in his round- 
about, after-dinner way, until ten o’clock struck 
by the timepiece’ over the chimney, and Jack 
rose to depart. 

It was his custom to leave the house by the 
conservatory, whence he could strike across the 
garden and the park in a direct line towards his 
own home; and it had been Minnie’s duty and 
privilege of late to go with him, and let him out 





at the glass door opening on the terrace. She 
looked rather shy of her office to-night, but as 
there was kindness and invitation in his over- 
cast face she did not hold back, and they passed 
silently side by side between the banks of 
fragrance, neither caring to be the first to 
speak, until just at the last Minnie laid an im- 
petuous hand on his arm, and whispered, tear- 
fully, “Jack, you are angry with me, and you 
don’t tell-me why.” 

“Tam not angry with you, Minnie, but I don’t 
like your mannish friend,”’ said he. 

“Hush, Jack, she will hear you!” And, 
half laughing, half alarmed, she put up a hasty 
finger to close his ‘indiscreet lips. 

**T don’t care if she does,” was the reckless 
response, 

“But you must care for grieving me. She 
has a thousand oddities, but she has a thousand 
good points as well. If you knew her better, 
you would say so, Ask papa, and he will tell 
you the same. Aunt Mary 1s beginning to like 
her too, and it is not everybody Aunt Mary 
likes.” (Aunt Mary was Lady Wallace.) “She 
complains that somebody is always trying to 
improve her figure, or her manners, or her 
morals, But I am under a vow not to meddle 
with any of them, and for my sake you must 
take her as she is, and be gracious, Jack. She 
is quite disposed to like you.” 

“T’m much obliged to her, but I don’t think 
I shall fraternise with her. How long does she 
remain here ?” 

Minnie gave him to understand that she was to 
remain over the wedding. The arrangement did 
not please him, though he had nothing reason- 
able to urge against it; it was only natural 
Minnie should wish to keep her friend with her, 
and his sudden prejudice rested on such frivolous 
grounds he was ashamed to mention it. He did 
not mention it, but, standing with his darling 
beside him in the moonlight, he forgot all about 
it for a minute or two, and then went his way 
home as gaily as he had come; while Minnie, 
lingering amongst the flowers, felt rejoicingly 
that the light cloud which had come between 
them was gone. 


Jack Wyvill was not the man to try back on 
an old doubt without strong provocation when 
he had once thrust it away from his mind; and 
the next morning he put a jeweller’s case, which 
he had brought from town, into his pocket, and 
set off towards Skelton Place again, just at that 
hour when, according to previous experience, he 
was most certain of finding Minnie disengaged 
and alone. He took the same direction as on 
the night before, but he had not quitted the 
bounds of his own fields when he was met by 
his steward, who detained him with prosy busi- 
ness-conversation, and even walked him round 
half a mile out of his way, to a certain farm- 
stead where improvements and repairs were 
going on; so that, instead of entering the wood 
by the gate, he had to climb the fence at an- 
other part, and make a short cut through what 
was called the Lower Copse. The undergrowth 
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was very thick hereabouts, but at one spot there 
was a clearing, in the midst of which stood an 
old pheasant-house, built of boughs and thatched 
with reeds, which had not been used for a year 
or two, and was fast falling into unsightly ruin. 
The place, altogether, was lonely and unattrac- 
tive, without sunshine and without flowers, and 
Jack Wyvill was, therefore, no little surprised 
when from the distance he saw Minnie Conyers 
and her friend just vanishing within the hut. 

They did not perceive him, and for a moment 
he halted, too much startled to analyse his emo- 
tions ; but even while he halted, he saw Minnie 
issue forth again, and peer cautiously about, as 
if watching for some one, or looking out for 
— but her examination was very brief, and 
she retreated apparently satisfied without dis- 
covering her lover, who, between fear, suspicion, 
and rage, hardly knew what he did. He drew 
nearer the pheasant-house, however, keeping in 
the rear of it, until, being within a few yards of 
the ragged spot, once more that fragrance of a 
capital cigar, blended with the sweet softness 
of the May morning, assailed his senses; and, 
before he had time to rally from the shock of it, 
he heard Miss Wharton’s voice observing, with 
unctuous deliberation, “There is no better cigar 
than the Lopez—none !” 

So there was some one with them in the 

heasant-house! It was an appointment, and 
innie was scout! He did not suspect Aer, but 
he could have strangled Miss Wharton, that his 
sweet, guileless darling should be tainted even 
by the knowledge of her clandestine affairs! He 
would not surprise their secret, whatever it might 
be, but gave himself a vigorous shake and tramped 
on, heedless whether he was heard or not; and 
probably he was heard, and even seen through 
the gaps of the rotten boughs, for when he gained 
the open ground, on the edge of the wood, there 
was Minnie, arm in arm with her friend, saunter- 
ing leisurely towards him, and looking as inno- 
cent as if nothing wrong had happened since the 
Flood ! 

But there was storm in his face that he could 
not hide, and Minnie’s heart sank as she read the 
unmistakable signs of it. He had always been 
so good to her, so truly tender and loving, that 
the reappearance of last night’s gloom in this 
morning’s sudden displeasure frightened her, she 
hardly knew why. She dreaded explanations 
and scenes at all times; there was a large mea- 
sure of feminine unreasonableness and cowardice 
in her composition; and instead of making an 
opportunity for him to tell her what was on his 
mind, she detained Miss Wharton as a screen 
until they met the squire, who carried Jack off 
to the stables, sorely against his will, to assist 
at a consultation over the four-year-old, which 
was expected to do such wonderful things, and 
bring such glory to the Skelton stud at the next 
York Meeting. But Jack was not his own man 
at all, and he only earned himself the trainer's 
contempt by his vague remarks, while he con- 
siderably lowered the squire’s jubilation. 

_ He was experiencing a feeling of intense mor- 
tification that Minnie, who had hitherto never 





sought to dissemble her simple pleasure in his 
society, should now, within a few days of their 
matriage, positively avoid him. “I’m not a 
clever fellow, I know I’m not,” thought he, 
humbly, “ but I'll be shot if that friend of hers, 
who is so wise and witty, and desperately sly, 
shall come between us, making mischief!” And 
thus thinking, he answered the squire twice or 
thrice at cross-purposes, until the impetuous old 
gentleman asked what the devil ailed him that 
he was so short. ‘“ Had Minnie and he got 
wrong ?” 

“No, we have not got wrong, but there is no 
telling what we may do if that Miss Wharton is 
for ever in the way,” replied Jack, blurting out 
his wrath in one angry gust. “I don’t like her 
for Minnie’s friend, and [’ll be hanged if I'll have 
her at Heathside as my wife’s friend!” The 
squire reddened ; he saw the young man’s blood 
was up, and his own warmed too; he felt that 
Jack meant what he said, and that he had, or 
believed himself to have, excellent grounds for 
it; but for a few days past there had been some 
indistinct sentiments hovering sheepishly about 
the old gentleman’s fancy that made this fiery 
speech anything but easy or pleasant to digest. 
He stammered something about Miss Wharton’s 
being his guest, and then went on to say, ina 
tone of almost eager defence : 

“She is a good fellow is Harry Wharton, 
Jack; not sweetly feminine and that sort of 
thing, but a downright good fellow, and a bit of 
capital company! T’ll tell you what—if she 
had been old Ralph’s son, instead of that ne’er- 
do-weel of a Tom, she would have set the estate 
on its legs again. Such a headpiece as bers is 
lost on a woman’s shoulders. Hang it, Jack, 
what have you got to say against her? Lady 
Wallace didn’t like her once, but even she is 
coming round; and I call Mary one of the most 
prejudiced women alive.” 

Jack Wyvill did not consider that he had any 
right to mention such suspicions as rose merely 
out of cigar-smoke; if Miss Wharton had her 
secrets, she might keep them for him; but 
Minnie’s quiet heart and conscience should not be 
marred and sullied by being made the confi- 
dential keeper of them; he, therefore, simply 
reiterated, in a dogged manner, what he had 
said before; and then abruptly changed the 
subject. The squire felt huffed for a moment ; 
but, after an inarticulate growl or two, he fol- 
lowed the irritated lover’s lead, and the hazard- 
ous topic of difference was abandoned. Soon 
after they parted company by mutual consent ; 
the squire went to look after his woodmen fell- 
ing timber, and Jack turned his steps towards 
the house, where he sat for nearly an hour, wait- 
ing and hoping for Minnie’s appearance. Lady 
Wallace, who was detained from writing her daily 
dues of letters to entertain him, very naturally 
wished him away, and at last she proposed 
sending a messenger in quest of Minnie—a hint 
to depart which he could not but accept. 

“We shall see you at dinner this evening, 
of course ?” added she, with alittle kindly com- 
punction, as he was on the point of going. He 
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said, ‘‘ Yes; he supposed so,” and then reluct- 
antly took himself off; the lovely pearls that 
he had brought from town to present to his 
Minnie, reposing forgotten in their case in the 
depths of his pocket. 

feanwhile Minnie and her friend were again 
lounging lazily about the Lower Copse, whither 
they had retired when the squire carried off 
Jack to the stables. Miss Wharton was ina 
mood of serene satisfaction and enjoyment, 
but Minnie was miserably uneasy. She had 
not her companion’s resources for making her- 
self apathetically comfortable under adverse 
circumstances; and she was afraid lest, having 
avoided Jack, he should return the compli- 
ment, and leave without seeing her again. 
This dread seized on her so strongly by-and-by, 
that she said, “Do you mind going in-doors 
now, Harry?” She had a hope that she might 
yet be in time to intercept him, by taking the 
path through the upper wood to the house; but 
she did not like to say so precisely, even to her 
familiar friend. 

* 7 don’t mind going in-doors if you are tired, 
though it is pleasanter here. I should like one 
more turn round by the pheasant-house, if you 
are not in a fuss. What have you to do?” said 
Miss Wharton, indifferently. 

Minnie was in the habit of yielding to her 
caprices, and she replied now that she had no- 
thing particular to do; so theone turn more round 
by the pheasant-house resulted in a dozen turns, 
and when the servants’ dinner-bell rang, at one 
o'clock, they were still in the copse, and Jack 
Wyvill was plodding his weary way home, unenli- 
vened by any thoughts but angrythoughts against 
Minnie’s friend, to whose evil influence he attri- 
buted his darling’s incomprehensible behaviour. 
Until Miss Wharton appeared on the scene there 
had never been word, or look, or fancy to sow a 
doubt between them, and now he felt that they 
were balancing dangerously on the brink of a 
serious misunderstanding. But it should not 
come to a quarrel if it lay in his power to hinder 
it. He would stand on no foolish ceremony ; 
he would have it out with Minnie that night, let 
what would come of the explanation; and in 
this wise, firm, substantial resolve he set off to 
Skelton Place in the evening, arriving only just 
in time to give her his arm in to dinner. She 
looked shyly bright, and happily penitent when 
he met her with his natural air and manner, but 
this was no time for any but generaJ chat, and 
the difficult moment was of necessity delayed. 

Mr. Warren, Squire Conyers’s lawyer, made 
a sixth at table that day, and in his company 
Jack Wyvill left the old gentleman, after a 
couple of glasses of wine, to seek the society of 
the ladies in the drawing-room. But when he 
presented himself, he found Lady Wallace alone ; 
and she told him,.sleepily, that the young people 
had availed themselves of the pleasant half-hour 
that remained before sunset to take a stroll on 
the terrace, where he had better join them. He 
waited for no second hint, but immediately 
snatched his wide-awake from the stand in the 
hall, and, leaving the house by the principal 





entrance, directed his steps towards the raised 
walk on the south front, where he expected to 
find Miss Wharton and Minnie, debating in his 
own mind by what ingenious devices he should 
get his darling to himself, and banish her ob- 
noxious friend. 


When Jack Wyvill stepped out upon the 
terrace, it was deserted. ‘The vases of scarlet 
geraniums stood along it at equal distances from 
end to end, but nothing more interesting was 
visible. He walked down into the flower-garden 
and through the rosery, but nobody was there. 
Thence he climbed to the Wilderness, a hilly 
ornamental shrubbery of several acres in the 
rear of the house, where he paced to and fro 
for ever so long, whistling a familiar air, not as 
a signal exactly, but that if Minnie were here she 
might be made aware he was here too, and seek- 
ing her. By this time the sun had disappeared, 
and twilight was a on. He returned to 
the terrace, pausing to look in at the conser- 
vatory as he passed; but they had not hidden 
themselves there. They were not in the house, 
nor about the house, nor, as far as eye could see, 
were they wandering ia the glades of the park; 
they must, therefore, have Gale themselves 
to the wood or to the copse again! 

Jack felt almost sick with vexation and im- 
patience. It was elear to him that Miss 
Wharton had private affairs, and that Minnie 
lent herself to the furtherance of them. He 
was not inclined to play the spy on Miss 
Wharton, but he was strongly disposed to act 
watch-dog to his Minnie, and the difficulty of 
separating the one proceeding from the other 
was very embarrassing. After a brief term of 
consideration, hc judged it expedient to await 
the reappearance of the missing pair, and re- 
turned to Lady Wallace in the drawing-room. 

“ Have you not found them?” asked she, 
surprised to see him come back so quickly. He 
replied that they were not anywhere in the 
gardens or pleasure-grounds through which he 
had walked. ‘ Miss Wharton is fond of wan- 
dering further afield than I like; I must remind 
Minnie not to leave the terrace of an evening,” 
added her Aunt Mary. She perceived that Jack 
was displeased, and allowed to herself that he 
had some cause to show why; but, with the 
native kindliness of her disposition, she endea- 
voured to make a little light conversation to 
divert his mind from brooding on it, and, pro- 
bably, magnifying it. She did not meet wiih 
the success she deserved ; Jack grew more and 
more restless and disquieted every minute of 
Minnie’s absence, and at length, unable to bear it 
in patience any longer, he strayed into the con- 
servatory, and marched to and fro, watching and 
waiting in a mood of gathering wrath. 

Presently the squire and Mr. Warren entered 
the drawing-room, when the squire immediately 
asked, “ Where are the girls and Wyvill—in the 
garden ?” Lady Wallace’s calm reply was 
grounded upon Jack’s information, and, after 
hearing it, the old gentleman came into the con- 
servatory, and with a good-humoured wag of his 
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head at the aggrieved lover, opened the glass 
door and looked up and down the terrace. “ You 
are a good seeker but a bad finder, Jack; they 
are not in sight, therefore they must be in the 
Wilderness,” said he, 

“Or in the wood or the Lower Copse,” re- 
sponded Jack, shortly. 

“Tn the wood or the Lower Copse! What 
should they do there at dusk, or what should 
they do in the Lower Copse at all?” The squire 
was evidently annoyed at the suggestion; he 
looked out on the terrace again, and then went 
back into the drawiag-room and rang the bell. 
The ancient butler answered it. ‘ Bring tea, 
and send Joliffe to seek the young ladies. Most 
likely they are in the gardens or the Wilderness,” 
said his master. 

Jack heard the order and the directions, but 
he did not interfere. The servant said, “ Yes, 
sir,” with perfect respect of tone and composure 
of feature, but as soon as he was on the other 
side of the drawing-room door his expression 
changed, and he muttered sarcastically to him- 
self, ““She’s a queer sort of young woman is 
that Miss Wharton. Ill go and seck ’em 
myself; 1’]l not send Joliffe. He has a tongue 
as long as to-day and to-morrow, and would be 
for telling if he found out her goings on. I 
wonder, for my part, how Miss Minnie can abide 
her.” And the butler, who had known Squire 
Conyers’s daughter ever since she was born, 
and esteemed her the best and kindest as well 
as the most beautiful of young ladies, went 
stealthily out at the front door, and, as Jack 
Wyvill, watching from the conservatory, saw, 
struck across the lawn and the park in a direct 
line towards the Lower Copse. Whatever Miss 
Wharton’s clandestine affairs, they were already 
evidently known in the servants’ hall. 

Jack sat down in a mood of intense disgtst 
and mortification. How long he sat he never 
knew, but it seemed hours before he heard swift 
footsteps passing along the gravelled walk, and 
then Miss Wharton saying, with suppressed 
vehemence, “ If you tell him, Minnie, rail never 
forgive you? What is it to him? Jy business 
is not your business. You are not half so kind 
to me as you wereonce.” ‘l'o which Minnie re- 
plied in as pettish a tone as she could assume : 
*T am not going to tell him; you need not be 
afraid; but [ will not steal off to the Copse any 
more when Aunt Mary believes we are in the 
garden. You can go alone if you like, but I 
hate hide-and-seek work; and I don’t know 
what Bolton must think.” 

“That wooden-faced old butler? Oh, he will 
not be so impertinent as to think at all,” replied 
Miss Wharton; and with these words she ran 
up the steps, Minnie following close behind, and 
so they entered the conservatory. They seemed 
to espyJack Wyvill simultaneously, and Minnic’s 
blush was painful; even Miss Wharton did not 
quite succeed in keeping her countenance, but 
she dissembled her confusion to the best of her 
power, and observed that it was much pleasanter 
out in the open air than in this atmosphere 
loaded with the heavy perfumes of green-house 





lants. Jack’s response was utterly incoherent ; 

e was no match for her coolness. He felt 
galled to his very soul, and he betrayed it. 
Minnie stood for a second or two uncertain and 
wretched; but as he said nothing, and made no 
effort to detain her, she passed forward to the 
drawing-room, where she had to encounter the 
questions and admonitions of her father. 

“Look at the timepiece, Minnie; twenty 
minutes past nine! Where have you been? 
Did you see Joliffe ?” asked he, hastily. 

Minnie hesitated, stammered, looked almost 
frightened ; but Miss Wharton came to the 
rescue, and took the difficulty of judicious reply 
out of her mouth. She answered with a ready 
wit and a skilful evasiveness, but while she was 
in the midst of her inventive exercise, Jack 
Wyvill followed into the drawing-room with a 
visage as black as a thunder-cloud, which did 
not escape the squire’s observations. His 
straightforward shrewdness detected something 
amiss when his open-hearted Minnie could not 
give him a plain answer to a plain question, but 
must deol by and let some one else be her 
spokeswoman ; and at that moment the fluent 
Miss Wharton revolted him almost as much as 
she revolted Minnie’s lover. 

“There is underhand business going on, and 
I'll not have it: that is what Jack Wyvill has 
got an inkling of,” thought he. But he saw 
tears in Minnie’s eyes, and said no more for the 
present, though it was an awful staggering shock 
to him when he drew down her sweet face to 
his by one of her sunny bright curls, and instead 
of the flowery perfume which ordinarily scented 
her golden hair, he detected the odour of smoke 
—the unmistakable, undeniable fragrance of to- 
bacco! 

During tea the squire stood on the rug, his 
back to the fire, his cup in his hand, and his 
observations travelling from one face to another 
of the disunited party. Miss Wharton would 
suffer no awkward pauses in the conversation, 
and talked incessantly, Mr. Warren ey rey 
her, until the squire gave Jack Wyvill a hint to 
accompany him to the library, when she glanced 
anxiously at Minnie’s dolorous countenance, and 
wondered what was about to happen. The lawyer 
being now left alone to amuse the ladies, exerted 
himself to the best of his ability, but Miss Whar- 
ton presently retired to take counsel within her- 
self. “I am afraid somebody suspects,” thought 
she, with gqnuine but well-concealed alarm. “It 
is a frightful bore to be amongst such orderly, 
proper people, and there is another week of it 
to come! I'll write to Tom to-morrow, and 
order him to recal me; he can say he has the 
croup or something, and that he wants me to 
nurse him. I would rather live with poor Tom 


than live here, strangled with oe weap and 
-h 


conventionalities. Jealous, clod-hopping noodle 
that Jack Wyvill is; but Minnie is not overbur- 
dened with wisdom herself, so they will be 
equally mated. She is like a scared rabbit— 
*Oh, Harry this!’ ‘Oh, Harry that! as if the 
very trees had eyes, and the birds of the air 
could Literally carry the matter! The squire is 
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the best of the bunch, but even he is full of old- 
fashioned notions. I almost wish I had never 
come! People are so bigoted; there is Lady 
Wallace sniffing and snuffing, and peeping and 
prying, as if there were a fox intheroom! No 
—Il’ll be off! I thought it would be pleasant, 
and safe, and easy, to make oneself happy in 
one’s own way here; but Minnie is always in a 
fidget, and that makes the risk too great. ‘So 
jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle’ at Skelton Place!” 

While Miss Wharton was working round to 
this conclusion in the drawing-room, the squire 
and Jack were holding a private talk in the 
library, Jack being by no means reluctant to 
unbosom himself of his wrongs, when he per- 
ceived that the squire was smitten with sus- 
picion too. But the subject was scarcely a 

leasant one to open, and it was several minutes 
_ either found courage to do more than 
hover about it. But at last, said the squire, 
“ Jack, all is not going quite smoothly betwixt 
you and Minnie, and that is awkward, seeing what 
1s impending over next Tuesday. My girl is a 
good girl, and I am sure she loves you——” 

**God bless her, sir, I know she does!” in- 
terrupted Jack, eagerly. “I have not a doubt 
of Minnie, but Miss Wharton is making a tool of 
her to promote some mysterious affairs of her 
own, and |’ll not stand it. This is the second 
evening that I have not had a chance of a word 
with my darling, and this morning she fairly ran 
away from me under her friend’s wing. I want 
to know what it all means, this lurking about 
after dark, and in that dreary Lower Copse where 
I saw them this morning. If Miss Wharton 
has a lover under the rose, I’ll not let her use 
my innocent Minnie for a fence. You must speak 
about it, squire, or I shall.” 

“You think there is a lover in the case, do 
you? and I have my reasons for thinking so, 
too; though why Miss Wharton should make a 
secret of it, unless it be from a woman’s taste 
for romantic mysteries, 1 am at a loss to con- 
jecture. If she chose to marry my rough-rider 
or her brother’s groom, Tom is not the man to 
object—and I’m sure I’m not. My duties as 
her guardian ended three years since, but she 
had taken the reins of government into her hands 
long before that. I do not like to address her, 
but [’ll have in Minnie—perhaps you had better 
leave us for five minutes, Jack. Go into the 
conservatory, and when I have had my say I 
will send her to you.” ¢ 

There was a second entrance into the green- 
house through the library, and by this door Jack 
Wyvillvanished as Minnie came slowly and shyly, 
summoned by Bolton, to her father’s presence. 
The tender-hearted lover hoped and prayed the 
squire would deal gently with his darling, as 
he hurried out of sight amongst the flowers ; 
but he had a very short interval aliowed him 
either to think or to wish; for not a minute 


had elapsed since his retirement when Minnie 
rushed out to seek him, her cheeks a-blaze, her 
sweet eyes glistening through thick tears. Her 
father had addressed her with some little sar- 
casm, which she had taken in earnest, and in- 
stead of staying to answer him she carried her 
defence to head-quarters at once, indignantly 
sobbing out reproaches to Jack that he could 
imagine she went with her friend to meet any- 
body in the wood ! 

It was impossible to resist the candour of 
those pleading eyes, and it was equally impossible 
to resist the temptation of taking his darling’s 
bonny face between his two hands, as he said, 
“Tf you met nobody in the wood, then, have you 
taken to smoking !” 

Minnie’s eyes cleared, and she broke into a 
merry laugh; “Oh! it is Harry’s cigars,” whis- 
pered she. 

“ Harry’s cigars, indeed!” stammered Jack. 
“Why does she not put on the——hang it, 
Minnie, they might have lost you a husband, 
ye me the dearest little sweetheart in Christen- 

om !” 

“Don’t be a goose, Jack—let me go!” re- 
— Minnie; and at that moment Miss 
Wharton appeared coming towards them from 
the further end of the conservatory. 

“Tt is moonlight on the terrace; let us go 
and smoke a cigar, my friend,” said Jack, address- 
ing her, while the squire looked out from the 
library door all a-grin and delighted. 

Miss Wharton crimsoned. “It is too bad, 
Minnie; you promised you would not tell,” began 
she; but Minnie interrupted her with lively de- 
fiance. 

“T won’t be scolded, Harry; your horrid, 
selfish cigars have nearly made Jack quarrel 
with me,” exclaimed she; “but, now that he 
knows, you can enjoy your little pleasures in 
peace and in public! There is nothing wicked 
in smoking a cigar 

But Minnie had said enough, and more than 
enough. Miss Wharton had turned away in 
high dudgeon, and disappeared for the rest of 
the evening, and the next day, in spite of en- 
treaties and almost of tears, she went away 
home. The day after Minnie’s wedding she re- 
ceived, not cards or bride-cake, but a box of 
Lopez cigars. 
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